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The Investigation of the Culture of 


Different Generations in Ethnology 
and Folklore 


By BéEta GuNDA 


In the development of culture, tradition plays an extremely 
important role. S. Erixon, in agreement with A. Goldenweiser, em- 
phasizes that “The characteristic feature of a civilization is that it 
endures, that is the task of tradition. It is, however, not immutable. 
Changes are due to transmissions from other groups and strata, to 
loans from quite other culture circles or to innovations through some 
trade group or individual.” Traditions are by-their nature very 
different. S. Erixon finds the following groups of traditions: 

I give the name of social tradition to direct or indirect 
transmission, inspiration or influence in the horizontal line, 
typical for each group and which is going on in every 
phase. The complement is the genetic tradition transmitted 
from generation to generation, from phase to phase.... A 
third line of tradition represents the productions and traces 
which have been conserved. That is the material tradition. 
A fourth has sprung up in its time as a speciality of the 
former in conjunction with the art of writing. This literary 
tradition is now assuming with every generation 2 greater 
and greater predominance.? 

Herewith I endeavour to further S. Erixon’s thoughts and opinions 
with a few steps. 

One of the most important tasks of enthnological and folk- 
loristic research is to observe in what form, in what manner, and 
under what conditions some of the complexes and elements of cul- 
ture change. We must investigate what connection there is between 
the nature of tradition and the development of culture. It is difficult, 
however, to observe changes and development; especially as complexes 
and elements seeming to be identical are not recorded with equal 
accuracy by research workers working in different places with differ- 
ent methods. Of most customs and usage, of folk-poetry, and of social 
structure we have no very old records. At the birth of folk life re- 
search a century ago* scholars did not devote special attention to the 
details, function, and life of material culture, social structure, or cus- 





__ 1%. Erixon, “Regional European Ethnology, I. Main Principles and Aims 
with Special Reference to Nordic Ethnology,” Folkliv, I (1937), 103. 
2 Tbid., 102. 
8’ The famous study of William John Thoms appeared in 1846. In The 
Athenaeum, August 22, 1846, London, he proposed the word folklore and its 
meaning. Cf. R. S. Boggs, “Reprint of the Letter by W. F. Thoms in The 
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toms and usage either in Europe or in America. Thus we cannot 
successfully compare the present conditions with the former records, 
and we have no clear idea of changes and development. 

First of all, I call attention to the investigation of such culture 
complexes and culture elements as folksong, fairytale, local legend, 
custom and usage, popular belief, and the different manifestations 
of social structure irrespective of their belonging to the category of 
“the social tradition” or to the category of “the genetic tradition.” 

In investigating the changes and development of the above 
phenomena, I take it to be necessary to investigate the successive, 
first-of-all biologically coherent generation’s customs, usages, folktales, 
and popular beliefs and to regard them as living traditions. When 
making field trips, the ethnologist can observe the lives of three gen- 
erations: those of the grandparents, parents, and grandchildren. He 
may see and closely study their everyday life, manners, and customs. 
He may record their knowledge. He need not rely on reminiscence 
or upon ancient written sources of doubtful value when he investi- 
gates the traditions of these three generations. 

In such ethnological research, the following viewpoints must 
gain prevalence: first of all, the material of the first generation’s 
(grandparent’s) customs and usages, folktales, etc. should be investi- 
gated. We record the customs (or a certain complex or stratum of 
them) not only from quantitative and morphological points of view, 
but also from the point of view of their function—why they are be- 
lieved and how they are practiced by the first generation, of what 
consequence they are for the first generation’s view of life and men- 
tality. The next step is to investigate what the second generation 
received of the first generation’s cultural elements, and how the sec- 
ond generation fitted the elements received from the first generation 
into their own culture as well as the manner in which the cultural 
elements were assimilated from a functional and morphological point 
of view. It is important to observe the opinion of the second and 
third generations about the customs and usages of the first genera- 
tion. In this respect we must point out what the second and third 
generations know of the customs of the former generations by im- 
mediate experience and what they still believe as well as know. 

The third generation must also be investigated from the above 
points of view. We must examine what cultural elements the third 
generation received from the second generation and what the third 
generation received directly from the first generation (e.g., children 





Athenaeum of August 22, 1846, first Proposing the Word ‘Folklore,’” Folk- 
lore Americas, V (1945), 17-24. The Société Ethnologique de Paris was es- 
tablished in 1839. 
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do not learn folktales from their parents but from their grand- 
parents). It is a fundamental task to point out what the function of 
hereditary customs is—which remain identical in content and form— 
among the first, second, and third generations. It is possible that the 
first generation believes some primitive religious practice and per- 
forms some customs which the second generation knows in every 
essential detail but believes only partially and which the third gen- 
eration knows in only a fragmentary form and believes not at all. 
Thus living traditions become “superstitions” during the lives of three 
generations. However, since most people remember primitive religious 
practices only when asked by the field-working ethnologist, with this 
method of investigation we can most successfully throw light upon 
how the functional and morphological substance of customs changes. 
Note, for example, that the work of A. Kovacs in the recent Hungar- 
ian folklore literature has been based upon investigation of material 
from three generations, Both her work and aim are entirely of a 
pioneer character.‘ 

When investigating we must find the surfaces of contact (zones 
of contact) at which traditions are transmitted from generation to 
generation. For example, such a surface of contact (zone of con- 
tact) may come into existence when grandparents tell tales to their 
grandchildren. Ethnological zones of contact are weddings, burials, 
revels in pubs, etc.: i.e., every occasion when different generations 
come together and when the younger learn the customs of the older. 
IlIness—when a member of the older generation heals a member of 
the younger generation with primitive religious practices or sorcery— 
brings about a zone of contact for transmitting customs and popular 
belief. On such occasions not only a healing action but also the trans- 
mitting of sorcery customs and primitive religious practices take 
place. But if the younger generation is skeptical about healing 
charms, such zones of contact concerned with popular healing come 
into existence only with difficulty and the possibility of transmitting 
the ways of popular healing vanishes, 

When investigating the customs and folk beliefs of three genera- 
tions, we must take into consideration not only what one generation 
receives from the other, but also the external, nonfamiliar, so-called 





*A. Kovacs, Folk-Tales of Kalotaszeg, 2 vols. (Budapest, 1943). [In 
Hungarian.] A. Kovacs’ and M. Kresz’ field trips were carried on under the 
supervision of Professor Gy. Ortutay, Budapest. In a Hungarian village M. 
Kresz investigated the connection between child and tradition in its details. 
(cf. M. Kresz, “Learning the Traditions in a Peasant Village, Nyarszé, Country 
Kolosz, Transylvania,” Ethnographical Studies, I (1949), 52-99]. Working in 
Transylvania, M. Kresz reached the same points of view as did M. Mead on 
the isles Sarnoa and New Guinea. 
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side influences. Side influences affect hereditary customs from 
morphological and functional points of view. They may change 
both the morphological and the functional structure of the culture 
elements. The meeting and consolidation of side influences and 
hereditary forms result in mixed forms. Side influences may estab- 
lish new physical aspects which change the ability and readiness 
of these elements and complexes of culture to be transmitted from 
generation to generation. Naturally, we must take into consideration 
the fact that every generation does not react to side infuences with 
the same intensity. Primarily, the intensity of reaction depends 
upon socio-economic conditions, place, and time. 

S. Erixon attaches great importance to side influences. “Tradi- 
tion,” he writes, “could hardly be maintained for more than a short 
space of time by transmission between different generations in 
hereditary descent alone. It requires also side influences and radia- 
tion between members of the same group, otherwise the phenomenon 
degenerates to short-lived isolated units or family traits without level- 
ling influence.’”® 

From a socio-economic point of view, in homogeneous societies 
hereditary traditions and side influences are essentially identical. 
The morphological and functional substances of traditional com- 
plexes and culture elements are the same when the first, second, and 
third generations and the biological groups living side by side with 
them and being in contact with them settle in identical socio-eco- 
nomic bounds and mental environment. Such situations occur very 
sporadically even among primitive peoples; thus traditions change 
rapidly among them just as they do among more highly sophisticated 
peoples. The contact which each generation—the first, second, and 
third—has with missionaries, merchants, public functionaries, and 
colonists differs. The political and social consciousness of the natives 
always grows; therefore, among the three generations the reception 
and observation of the traditional complexes and culture elements 
changes. 

The peasant societies of Europe present an even more com- 
plicated situation. Peasant society is not homogeneous, nor was it so 
in former times. In East Europe, feudal tenants belonged to different 
socio-economic groups.® In different periods, feudal tenants were 
divided into different socio-economic strata even in one and the same 
country. External organizing factors influenced the culture of the 
peasants very much. For instance, ever since the sixteenth century, 





5 Erixon, 102. 
6 Regarding the different socio-economic categories of the peasants of East 
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ecclesiastical and secular authorities have continuously interdicted 
the spinning-parties of the Hungarian peasants, stating that great 
revels took place, dissolute dances were performed, and shameless 
songs were sung at them.’ Today, in several instances, we may see 
that the first generation pursues agriculture in the old conservative 
way, that the second generation is also agricultural but considerably 
more productive, but that the third generation finds its employment 
in different socio-economic categories: one is a farmer, another a 
craftsman, a third a teacher, etc. Thus three generations biologically 
belonging together are set asunder from a socio-economic point of 
view. The socio-economic position, the intensity and productivity 
of work, always change and the professions always become differ- 
entiated. This naturally influences the life of the traditional com- 
plexes and cultural elements (and thus the development of culture 
to a great extent) and makes the ethnologist’s work of a multiple 
nature.® It is even possible that the three generations may not live 
in the same household: the grandparents may live in one part of the 
village, the children in town. In such cases, naturally, the possibility 
of transmitting customs, usages, songs, and tales diminishes and side 
influences gain more and more significance. 

Socially homogeneous generations can be found only at places 
where the large-family system still exists. We find this large-family 
system in its clearest form among the Serbian and Croatian peoples. 
In the Serbian and Croatian zadruga, the three generations even 
today live in the same conditions without having become differen- 
tiated. Thus this zadruga is a classical institution of maintaining the 
traditional culture phenomena in identical form and function. 

With the aid of genetic investigations we may point out the role 
which the female and male sexes play in maintaining customs and 
which sex reacts to side influences the more. Our investigations throw 
light upon how the special customs of both sexes change under the 
same conditions: which of them, the customs of men (e.g., beliefs 
connected with ploughing) or the customs of women (e.g., beliefs 
connected with childbirth) lose their intensity. 





Europe, cf. M. Wlainatz, Die agrarrechtlichen Verhdltnisse des mittelalter- 
lichen Serbiens, (Jena, 1903); I. Szabé, History of the Hungarian Peasantry 
[In Hungarian] (Budapest, 1940); and B. D. Grekov, History of the Russian 
Peasantry [In Russian] (Moskva-Leningrad, 1945). 

7Zs, Szendrey, “Hungarian Folk Customs at the Spinning-House,” [In 
Hungarian] Ethnographia, XXXIX (1928), 147-148, 

8’ A Czecho-Slovakian ethnologist successfully displays the connection be- 
tween the social structure and material culture: V. Prazak, “Die sozialen 
Zustande als Grund fiir die Formenanderungen im Bereiche der materiellen 
Kultur. Veranschaulicht und der Formenanderung des slowakischen Bauern- 
hauses,” Folkliv, II (1938), 336-349. 

® Regarding the Croatian and Serbian zadrugas, cf. I. Franic, “The 
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When pursuing our investigations, we naturally cannot leave the 
different psychical structures out of consideration.*° The members 
of the three generations may have different psychical structures. 
The different psychical structures influence the manner in which 
figures of popular belief are received. Here it is sufficient to refer 
to one example: persons alive to hallucination rapidly receive stories 
of witches, ghosts, giants, and other mythological beings, and after 
having fully imagined them tell of them as events familiar to them- 
selves. On the other hand, people not alive to hallucination, merely 
take notice of mythological stories (if they deign to consider them 
at all) but hardly become practically acquainted with them. When 
the always spreading elements of mythology and popular belief reach 
persons not alive to hallucination the beliefs come to a standstill as 
before a firm wall. The primitive religious mainfestations regarded 
as having “real” value and “the living figures” of popular belief 
become superstitions among “realistic” individuals. At these super- 
stitutions and the people who believe in them a large proportion of 
society laughs though the ethnologist investigates both with great 
diligence. 

Ethnologists, in their researches, do not lay stress upon ethnical 
or geographical groups but upon socio-economic groups, and a wide 
horizon will be opened if we investigate the representatives of the 
different forms of life found in the same geographcial area and the 
same ethnical community. Thus we must investigate the customs 
and the materials of popular belief of three generations of poor and 
rich peasants, simple farmers, craftsmen, etc. We must also investi- 
gate the relationship which exists between the customs of genera- 
tions living side by side but in different socio-economic groups. In- 
vestigations of this type will reveal the life changes, birth, and death 
of culture. We do not only learn about customs, usages, tales, folk- 
songs, “superstitions,” etc., but we also get nearer to knowing the 
social man who is building culture—and that is the principal task of 
our ethnological research. 


Ethnological Institute of the University Debrecen, Hungary 





Large-Family of Filip Kraljickovic in the Village Palanjek, Croatia,” [In 
Croatian] Vjesnik etnografskog muzeja u Zagrebu, II (1935), 49-68; Z. 
Vinski, Die siidslavische Grossfamilie in ihre Beziehung zum asiatischen Gross- 
raum (Zagreb, 1938); E. Sicard, History of the Hungarian Peasantry [In 
Hungarian] (Budapest, 1947); and E. Sicard, La Zadruga Sud-Slave dans 
Evolution du Groupe Domestique (Paris, 1943). 

10 Regarding this problem, see A. Eskeréd, “Interessedominanz und 
Volksiiberlieferung,” Acta Ethnologica, I (1936), 165-186; and A. Eskeréd, 
“Arets daring. Etnologiska studier i skérdens och julens tro och sed,” Nordiska 
Museets Handlingar, XXVI (1947). These Swedish works contain points of 
view fundamental to the functional investigation of the life of folk tradition. 
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Shakespeare and Three Oriental Tales 


By HatpeENn Brappy 


The chief literary sources of Othello, Merchant of Venice, and 
Hamlet are too well established for early Oriental analogues to cast 
additional light on the immediate origins of these plays. Their ulti- 
mate origins are quite another matter. The existence, centuries before 
the Renaissance, of Eastern materials paralleling episodes in Shake- 
speare testifies to the universality of his themes in parts of the world 
remote from England. The historical record of Shakespeare’s sources 
and analogues would be incomplete without a reference to this Orien- 
tal material. 


1. Othello (I: iii, 167-168). 


Among strange sights reported by Othello, the far traveler, and 
so romantically depicted by him as to enchant Desdemona’s simple 
heart and steal away her maiden mind, Shakespeare has the Moor 
saying that he has seen “men whose heads / Grew beneath their 
shoulders.”* This arresting physiognomy was often reported as seen 
by travelers in the exotic East, with the result that Shakespeare may 
have first met almost anywhere in his readings the striking image of 
men with heads misplaced beneath their shoulders. There is no 
more celebrated description of the phenomenon than that in the 
well-known tales of King Solomon, who when he subdued the king- 
dom of the Jinns encountered a multitude of malformed people, 
notably men with “faces upon their shoulders” and yet others 
with “two heads, one on their shoulders, one at their feet.’? 


2. Merchant of Venice (IV: i, 340-342). 


In recently examining materials related to Shylock’s dilemma, 
Professor Schlauch concluded with the statement that “The Pound 
of Flesh story is not contained in the Latin Dolopathos or its Eastern 
analogues; therefore we can not certainly say that it is Oriental.’’* 
There is, however, one element in Shakespeare’s description which 





1H. H. Furness (ed.), The Variorum Shakespeare—Othello (13th imp., 
Phila., 1886), p. 57. 


2St. John D. Seymour, Tales of King Solomon (London, 1924), p. 65. 


3 Margaret Schlauch, “The Pound of Flesh Story in the North,” JEGP, 
XXX (1931), 350 n. 2. 
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is Oriental in coloring. Portia’s directions to Shylock stipulate that 
in cutting off a pound of flesh he must not shed blood: 


Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh, 
Shed thou no bloud, nor cut thou lesse nor more 
But iust a pound of flesh.* 


In the ancient folklore of Bengal there is a story about the problem 
of a drop of blood. According to the folktale, a princess is told by 
the rakshasas (huge demons in Hindu mythology) that “in a tank 
close by, deep down in the water, is a crystal pillar, on the top of 
which are two bees. If any human being can dive into the water and 
bring up these two bees in one breath, and destroy them so that not 
a drop of blood falls to the ground, then we rakshasas shall certainly 
die; but if a single drop of their blood falls to the ground, then from 
it will start a thousand rakshasas.”® 


3. Hamlet (I: ii, 140). 


The circumstance of women’s fondness for inferior men is at 
the heart of Hamlet’s confusion about his mother, inasmuch as in his 
most important soliloquy, which is also the first in the play, he pic- 
tures the elder Hamlet as much superior to Claudius. In contrast 
to King Claudius, Hamlet’s father was “Hyperion to a satyr.”® The 
evidence of shock observable in all the subsequent behavior of the 
Prince is largely due to his inability to understand Queen Gertrude’s 
actions. In possession of all her faculties, she wedded in precipitate 
haste a man who in the eyes of Prince Hamlet was a “bloody, bawdy 
villain! / Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain!” (II: 
ii, 555 f.).". Shakespeare’s use of this old motive, a woman’s un- 
natural selection of a lower type of man, has possibly its earliest 
counterpart in the ancient Sanskrit collection, Kath@ Sarit Sdgara, 
where a merchant’s daughter “did not desire even Indra for a hus- 
band” and refused this God for a common thief.® 


Texas Western College El Paso, Texas 





*H. H. Furness (ed.), The Variorum Shakespeare—Merchant of Venice 
(12th ed., Phila., 1916), pp. 222-223. 

5 Rev. Lal Behari Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal (London, 1912), p. 81. 

®H. H. Furness (ed.), The Variorum Shakespeare—Hamlet (16th ed., 
Phila., 1918), I, 43. 

7 Ibid., I, 197. 

8C. H. Tawney (tr.) and N. M. Penzer (ed.), The Ocean of Story 
(London, 1927), VII, 35. 
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Egyptian ‘Lies’ 


By Grace Partrince SMITH 


In Illinois, at least in Southern Illinois, that section of the State 
nicknamed ‘Egypt,’ lying stories for the most part, if not all, follow 
old familiar patterns of exaggeration, many of which may be traced 
to Old World models but some of which are American-made. From 
this common stockpile of tall-tale motifs, not only Egyptian story- 
tellers but others from coast to coast have appropriated and bettered 
samples of this type of lore in order to outlie their neighbors or, at 
least, to confound them. Such diversions have been common in 
Southern Illinois for generations though comparatively few of native 
whoppers are available. 


Previous articles? by the writer have presented various tall stories 
of this midwestern region which played upon such motifs, among 
others, as the deer(coon) that jumped out of its skin, extreme heat or 
cold, planetary bullets, super-mosquitoes, the great kettle, and the 
great vegetable. Supplementing these talls tales already in print, 
examples recently collected are offered below. Titles have been 
selected by the writer; references and pertinent remarks follow certain 
stories. The citations are obviously not exhaustive. 


1. The Power of Rich Soil 


Two old timers were arguing about whose soil was the richer. 
After several exchanges, one old codger said, “Why, one day a man 
was crossin’ my back forty and he dropped some seed corn as he was 
walkin’ along. That there ground was so rich that the corn sprung 
right up and the man was caught by the seat of his pants on an ear 
of corn. Yes sir! And what could we do! We had to shoot him 





1A popular epithet for the area. Many years ago when crops failed in 
the upper part of the state, farmers came south for grain. People compared 
this trek to that of the Israelites of old who journeyed to Egypt for the same 
reason, (Cf., Gen. xii: 10; xlv: 18), There are various other explanations. For a 
pertinent one, see George R. Stewart, Names on the Land (New York, 1945), 
238-239. 


2In Journal of American Folklore (June, 1941), 54-58; Southern Folk- 
lore Quarterly (September, 1943), 145-147; Hooster Folklore, V (June, 
1946), 45-70. 
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sour-milk biscuit in a scatter-gun to keep the poor critter from 
starvin’ to death.” 


Informant: Mrs. Ray Lybarger, of Carbondale, who heard the story from 
her mother, elderly resident of Makanda. Cf. B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of 
American Folklore (New York, 1944), 598-603; id., A Treasury of New Eng- 
land Folklore (New York, 1947), 267; Richard Chase, Grandfather Tales 
(Boston, 1948), 186-194; Zora Neal Hurston, Mules and Men (Philadelphia 
and London, 1935), 135-136; Idaho Lore (Caldwell, Ida., 1939), 139; James 
R. Masterson, Tall Tales from Arkansaw (Boston, 1942), 58; Vance Randolph, 


Ozark Mountain Folks (New York, 1932), 164; M. H. Thatcher, ed., Stories 
and Speeches of William O. Bradley (Lexington, Ky., 1916), 131-132. 


2. The Meticulous Crows 


During the depression and the drought in Carbondale, folks 
didn’t always have enough to eat or to wear, especially in the farm- 
ing sections. The scarecrows in the fields had to go without clothes 
too. When the rains came and there were signs of good crops, the 
scarecrows had to be fixed up again. In one family, it was decided 
that Grandpa’s old overcoat could be spared and so it was rigged 
up and put on a pole in a nearby cornfield. It scared the crows so 
badly that they brought back every grain of corn they had stolen 
the last three years. 


From the Manuscripts of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration for the State of Illinois in the Library of Congress. 
Used by permission. 


3. Beating the Storm 


My Grandpap told me about a man in his settlement who had 
the fastest team of buggy-mares in the district. He said that one day 
as they were coming home from the County Fair there came up an 
awful rain storm. “It sure came a gully-washer,” said the farmer 
and went on; “My team started for home as fast as they could go 
and when they reached the barn, the two young shoats I had in the 
back of the buggy in a crate were drowned, but d’ye know, that 
team never got wet.” 


Informant: Mrs. Lybarger, of Carbondale. The story with variations 1s 
common in the vicinity. For a version from Carterville, a town ear Carbon- 
dale in the Crab Orchard Lake district, see Charles Neely, Tales and Sougs of 
Southern Illinois (Menasha, Wis., 1938), 48. Similar stories are found in B. 
A. Botkin, A Treasury of New England Folklore (New York, 1947), 233; H. 
W. Thompson, Body, Boots @ Britches (New York, 1940), 138. 
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4. Steep As Well As Tall 


A man was running for the State Legislature in Arkansas. One 
day he was going down a rough road when he saw a cloud of dust 
at the foot of a very steep hill. When he got to the bottom of the 
hill, he found an old man picking himself up out of the dirt and 
busily pounding the dust from his clothes. “What’s the matter, 
Grandpappy?” asked the politician. No answer. The old man kept 
on pounding his still dusty coat and pants. After awhile he spat 
and said, “W-a-a-l, it’s like this—I just fell out of that there gol- 
danged corn field upon on that there hill.” 


Informant: Elderly mother of a Jackson County resident whose family 
stories often include unflattering references to ‘Arkansaw’ of old-time jokes. 


5. No Need for Steelyards 


After strenuous work, a fisherman finally landed his catch. 
Proud of his success and particularly of the weight of the fish, he 
hurried home to show his prize to the family. He bragged so much 
about the fish and put its weight at such a high figure that his wife 
said, “How do you know how much it weighs?” adding as she turned 
around, “I'll go get the steelyards.” But the fisherman objected, 
stopped her, and said, “No need to do that; I used the scales on its 
back.” 


Informant: Miss Alice Milligan, of Carbondale. Many fish stories arc 
told in this community, particularly along the banks of the Big Muddy 
(Riviére aux Vase to the early French settlers). The stream was formerly 
a waterway but now in disuse. Today, large numbers of fishermen live in 
shanties along its banks and wrest a living from its waters, often with hooks 
baited, so they say, with P & G soap. 


6. A California Cold Snap 


Some men travelled to California and they liked the climate so 
well they wanted to settle down and live in that state. Shortly after 
they arrived, there came a cold spell so that all the water in the bay 
and everywhere froze. Frogs on land or in the mud jumped into the 
water as quick as they could, but they weren’t auick enough. Before 
they got completely under water, the ice closed up and their hind 
legs were left sticking out in the cold and of course were frozen 
solid. When the travellers saw this, they set their wits to work. The 
upshot was that they borrowed a lawn-mower and ran it all over the 
ice with the result that they had enough frogs’ legs to supply the 
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market and money enough to stay as long as they wished in that 
wonderful California climate. 


Informant: William Toll, of Herrin, a former miner. Tales of sudden 
cold that grips animals or fowl in the ice with various consequences are fre- 
quent, but in none recalled is there a rarer example of economic ingenuity 
than that exhibited by the California visitors. Cf. Richard M. Dorson, 
Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (Cambridge, Mass., 1946), 259. 


7. The Gregarious Turtle 


A cat adopted a turtle and raised it. The turtle tried to arch 
its back, hiss, and spit like its foster-mother. It even tried to climb a 
tree when it saw the cat run up a tree to escape a barking dog. One 
time there was a flood, and the back yard where the cat and the 
turtle lived was full of water. So the cat climbed a tree and was 
safely out of danger. The turtle did its level best to follow but could 
not make it. Unhappily, it had just started up the trunk when it fell 
back into the water and was drowned. 


Informant: Carl Blood, of Carbondale, who heard the story from a bus 
driver in Williamson County. Similar stories in B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of 
American Folklore (New York, 1944), 624-625; Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, 
No. 1, p. 16; Lowell Thomas, Tall Stories (New York, 1931), 66-68. 


8. Why the Big Muddy Is Crooked 


Henry Dillinger and George McKinney, prominent citizens of 
early Murphysboro, were great story tellers in pioneer days. They 
were famous for their tall tales and yarns about their own exploits. 
One of their popular stories was about digging the channel of the 
Big Muddy River with their own hands. They were often asked 
why they dug such a crooked channel. McKinney replied to this 
challenge, “Well, you know we were in a hurry, so we had to dig 
day and night. The straight sections of the river are what we dug 
by day, but the parts we dug by night, as we couldn’t see, we had to 
dig by guess. That’s why some sections of the River are crooked.” 


Revised from a paragraph in a brochure, Jackson County Notes (p. 2, 
col. 1) by John W. Allen, Curator of History, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. Used by permission of Mr. Allen who is the writer’s informant 
for the three stories that follow. The pourquoi tale of the Big Muddy above 
has a truly Paul Bunyan flavor. 


9. Farmer Gronin’s Luck 


This farmer in Saline County went hunting one day, hoping to 
have extra good luck. After some delay, he suddenly spied a covey 
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of quail settling on the ground. They arranged themselves in a 
circle, heads to the outside, tails pointing toward the center. The 
hunter thought how fine it would be to go home with all twelve 
quail—for that was the number he had spotted. But how to do it? 
Well, he just wrapped his gun around a stump, fired and killed the 
whole dozen at one shot. 


Cf. Dorson, op. cit., pp. 102, 111-112; Hoosier Tall Stories (Federal 
Writers’ Project for Indiana, 1937), 4-5. Stories of the planetary bullet are 
favorites for embellishment in Southern Illinois. 


10. A Lucky Shot 


Farmer Gronin one day had another lucky accident. It was 
this-a-way: He was tramping the woods for game. After a time, he 
came upon a dozen or more turkeys roosting on the same limb. He 
shot straight up at them, splitting the limb spang in the middle. 
The limb then closed so quickly that the claws of the roosting 
turkeys were caught fast and this lucky hunter was able to carry 
them all home. 


Cf. B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of New England Folklore (New York, 
1947), 241; Dorson, op. cit., 102; Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, No. 1 (1942), 
21. 


11. The ‘Runniagest’ Dog 


“That was the runningest dog I ever saw in my life,” said 
Farmer Gronin when telling about a dog he once owned. And he 
went on, “One day the dog was running faster than usual and he 
scared up a rabbit, but he didn’t stop to chase it. No sir! He jest 
kept on a-running. Pretty soon he ran smack against a sapling and 
split himself in two. Well, what did I do but jest get that dog up 
and slap the two pieces of him together. But in my hurry, I got two 
legs of his up and two down. This mistake didn’t seem to make any 
difference or to bother the dog any, for he ran jest as fast on two 
legs as on four. If he got tired running on the two lowers he jest 
flopped over and ran on the others. 

Cf. B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), 
593; The Adventures of Baron Munchausen (Pantheon Books, Inc., 1944), 


50-51 (hare); also my story, “Davy Crockett and Old Bounce,” Hoosier 
Folklore, V (June, 1946), 55. 


Carbondale, Illinois 
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"The Ice Worms" 


By E. C. Beck 


In the land of pale blue snow 
Where it’s ninety-nine below 

And the polar bears are roaming o’er the plain 
In the shadow of the pole, 
I will clasp her to my soul 

We'll be happy when the Ice Worms nest again. 


Chorus 


There’s a husky, dusky maiden in the Arctic 

In her Igioo she’s waiting there in vain. 

O, I guess I'll put my mukluks on and ask her, 
If she’ll wed me when the Ice Worms nest again. 


Chorus 


O the wedding feast will be seal-oil and blubber 
In our kayaks we’ll roam the boundless main 

How the walruses will turn their necks to rubber 
We'll be happy when the Ice Worms nest again. 


Chorus 


And when all the blinkin’ icebergs bound around us 
She’ll present me with a bouncing baby boy 

All the polar bears will dance a rhumba ’round us 
And the walruses will click their teeth with joy. 


Chorus 


In August 1950 I tried collecting among the miners of the Hudson Bay 
Mining Company, Flin Flon, Manitoba. Flin Flon, a mining town of 15,000, 
is at the end of the road north of the famous big game center of The Pas. 
While I was in the area, the rains seemed continuous and the roads were diffi- 
cult. I did pick up several bits of verse. The Ice Worms came from 
Cliff Setterington, Flin Flon, Manitoba. It is the theme song for the Northern 
Manitoba Trappers’ Festvial held annually at The Pas. This year, so Cliff 
wrote of late, the Eskimo, Too Too High, surprised everybody with his curling 
ability at the great bonspiel, though that Eskima had never seen a curling 
game before. 


Central Michigan College Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
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A Method of Investigating Individual 
Differences in Folkloristic Beliefs 
and Practices 


By Harotp E. Driver 


This paper is concerned primarily with individual differences 
in participation in folklore among a group of students in a typical 
midwest university community. It is also concerned with differences 
among sub-groups defined by university status and biographical data. 
The time has passed when a blanket statement on the occurrence 
of certain items of folklore in a given community at a given time is 
sufficient. The increasing interest in the réle which folklore plays in 
the lives of its believers makes its distribution among individuals in a 
community almost imperative. While the present data fall consider- 
ably short of the desideratum, it is hoped that they may help point 
the way toward a more penetrating type of analysis. 

The information on which this study is based was obtained by 
circulating a questionnaire to 174 students at Indiana University 
in the spring of 1950. The idea germinated in a course on Primitive 
Religion offered by the Anthropology department and taught by the 
author. The 174 students were not selected according to strict 
sampling procedure but were the acquaintances and house mates 
of the thirty members of the class. Nevertheless the sample ranges 
all the way from freshmen to graduate students, includes students in 
all schools of the university, is made up of almost equal numbers of 
males and females, and includes a wide range of family background 
as the biographical data on the form demonstrate. 

The thirty-three questions on superstitions which form the body 
of the questionnaire were constructed partly from the material given 
by A. M. Tozzer in the appendix of his book entitled Social Origins 
and Social Continuities and partly from current knowledge of super- 
stitutions which the members of the superstitions committee in the 
class on Primitive Religion possessed. Most of the queries are oriented 
from a behavioristic point of view. We wanted to know what a per- 
son actually does. A few ask for a belief or what might even be con- 
sidered an emotional reaction. We assume that the verbal responses 
represent both the overt (behavioristic) and covert (emotional) 
responses of the individuals to the situations depicted. The questions 
follow in order of their frequency in the group of 174 subjects. M 
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signifies male, F female, M+F total of both males and females, % 
percentage of affirmative responses. 


Superstition M F M+F% 
1. Do you wish on a wish-bone? 42 60 102 59 
2. Do you knock on wood for luck? 32 51 83 48 
3. Do you avoid walking under a ladder? 36 29 65 37 
4. Do you wish on the first star at night? 8 55 63 36 
5. If a black cat crosses your path do you feel uncom- 
fortable? 22 25 47 27 
6. Do you avoid being separated by a post when walk- 
ing with another person? 20 21 41 24 
7. Do you blow on the dice before rolling them? 34 4 38 22 
8. Do you swear at the dice in a crap game? 37 O 37 21 
9. Is it unlucky for the bridegroom to see the bride 
before the wedding? 10 24 34 20 
10. Did you ever put a piece of wedding cake under your 
pillow ? _ a aw 
11. Is finding a penny a sign of good luck? 10 22 32 18 
12. While playing bridge if the Ace, 2, 3, and 4 of a suit 
are played do you make a wish? 0 29 29 17 
13. Do you wish on a falling star? 5 24 29 17 
14. Do you believe that a fourleaf clover brings luck? 9 19 28 16 
15. If you spill salt do you throw it over your left 
shoulder? 4 24 28 16 
16. Do you cross your fingers when making an untrue 
statement ? 11 17 28 16 
17. Do you avoid lighting three cigarettes on one match? 13 11 24 14 
18. Did you ever keep a horseshoe for good luck? 10 7 17 10 
19. Is number 13 bad luck? ." ss’ =. 
20. Is someone talking about you when your earns burn? 2 14 16 9 
21. Do you change your route if a black cat approaches? 8 7 15 9 
22. Is it unlucky to open an umbrella in the house? sm be F 
23. Is company coming if your nose itches? gs 2 es 
24. While playing cards do you walk around your chair 
if your luck is bad? 10 1 i? 6 68 
25. Does a broken mirror bring seven years bad luck? S 9" fy 6G 
26. Do you wear a penny in your shoe for luck? 0 8 S «3 
27. Do you wear special clothing for every examination? 4 3 7 4 
28. Do you carry a rabbit’s foot? Ae 7 4 
29. Do you use a special pen or pencil for every exami- 
nation? 5 1 S 3 
30. Does a howling dog mean that someone is dying? a q 3 
31. Do you hit the last card dealt in a poker game? 2,::-@ a; 
32. Does a falling star mean that someone is dying? o om 2 1 
33. Do you carry a buckeye? 0 O 0 O 


Some of the behavior implied in these thirty-three items may 
more nearly approach the social graces than true superstitions: e.g., 
“Do you wish on a wishbone?” or “Do you avoid being separated by 
a post when walking with another person?” One male student said 
he wished on a wishbone only when dining with a female. The pre- 
cise content of the wish was not disclosed. Affirmative responses 
to other items may be matters of practical expediency rather than of 
superstition: e.g., “Do you avoid walking under a ladder?” One 
response said “Yes, when there was a painter on it with a bucket 
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of paint.” Nevertheless the authors believe the majority of positive 
responses are evidence of superstition. 

By arbitrarily scoring each subject according to the number of 
positive responses we are able to determine individual differences and 
to exhibit them in the form of a frequency distribution, The average 
number of “yes” answers in our group is 5.1, the range is from 0 to 
24, and the standard deviation is 4.6. 
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NUMBER OF POSITIVE RESPONSES 


At first the authors expressed skepticism concerning the sincerity 
or truthfulness of those who responded affirmatively to over half the 
items on the list. We doubted that anyone could be that super- 
stitious. However, further inquiry from the students who had per- 
sonally contacted these subjects revealed that they were regarded 
by their house mates and other close associates as being unusually 
superstitious and peculiar personalities. 

In the statistics to follow we have calculated the sampling errors 
of the averages compared, and the sampling errors of the differences 
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between averages. We have not attempted to measure errors of ob- 
servation, which for this type of material would require the filling 
out of the questionnaire on a second occasion by each of the subjects 
and a comparison of the first with the second responses. 

Breaking down our group first into males and females, we find 
females significantly more superstitious. In this and other tables to 
follow, § is standard deviation, N the number of cases, and the 
figure after the plus and minus sign under average the standard erro- 
of the average. 


N Range S Average 


Males 90 0-19 3.8 3.9+ 4 

Females 84 0-24 5.1 6.4+ 6 

Difference between males and females 2.5 
Standard error of the difference Be 


Thus we find that the difference between the averages is three and 
one half times the standard error of the difference. This means that 
the chances are about 999 in 1000 that the difference is not due to 
sampling error. 

The following is a breakdown according to class. Because sex 
ratios within some of these groups and within others to follow show 
considerable variation, we havc added the letters M and F for male 
and female when one sex outnumbers the other 2 or more to 1. Thus 
for freshmen, males outnumber females 2 or more to 1; while among 
sophomores the reverse is true, females outnumbering males 2 or more 
to 1; and for graduates it is men again who predominate. 


Sex N Range S Average 


Freshmen M 28 0-16 4.2 49+ 8 
Sophomores F 40 0-19 5.0 6.6+ 8 
Juniors 42 0-24 5.9 6.6+ 9 
Seniors 53 0-11 1.8 a2 
Graduates M 11 0-10 2.7 Sit 2 
Difference between sophomores and seniors 3.1 
Standard error of this difference 9 
Difference between sophomores and graduates a3 
Standard error of this difference 1.1 
Difference between juniors and seniors 3.1 
Standard error of this difference 9 
Difference between juniors and graduates | 
Standard error of this difference 1.2 


Four differences between classes, which are probably significant, 
are indicated above. Intuitively correcting for sex ratios, it is prob- 
ably true that freshmen, sophomores, and juniors are more super- 
stitious than seniors and graduates. Apparently increased education 
eliminates superstitions or at least selects those who are less super- 
stitious. 
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Dividing our total group next according to major field of study 
we obtain the following results. 


Sex N Range S Average 


Social Science 35 0-19 3.8 3.9+ 6 
Natural Science M 34 0-21 4.1 44+ .7 
Business M 33 0-16 4.1 48+ .7 
Humanities F 38 0-19 4.1 5.4+ .7 
Education F 34 0-24 6.1 7A+1.1 
Difference between Social Science and Education 3.2 
Standard error of this difference j 1.3 


The difference between the averages of social science and edu- 
cation students is about two and one half times the standard error 
of the difference, which means that the probabilities are about 98 in 
100 that the difference is not due to sampling error.. Education 
students are, therefore, apparently more superstitious than social 
science students. The preponderance of women in education is 
probably a contributing factor. 

The influence of education of parents on superstitions seems to 
indicate that the more education on the part of parents the more 
superstitious the offspring. We took the average number of years of 
education of the two parents and divided the results into three cate- 
gories as follows: 


N Range S Average 


Less than 12 years 51 0-19 3.5 40+ 5 

12-16 years 88 0-24 4.9 5.4 5 

16 years or more 35 1-21 4.8 6.2+ 8 

Difference between less than 12 years and 16 years 

or more ya 
Standard err of this difference 9 


The probabilities are about 98 in 100 that this difference is not 
due to sampling error. In spite of the fact that sex ratios are less 
asymmetrical than for other categories and never reach 2 to 1, they 
show less females than males in the “less than 12 years” bracket, the 
same number in the “12-16 years” interval, and more females than 
males in the “16 years or over” category. Therefore, sex may con- 
tribute to this trend. This result certainly runs contrary to expecta- 
tions and should be checked with a larger sample of students if such 
a superstitions study is made again. 


It occurred to us that students from rural areas might be more 
superstitious than those from urban areas. After dividing students 
arbitrarily into those from communities of over 20,000. population 
and those from communities of 20,000 or less, we found no significant 
difference between the averages. 


We had hoped to determine the effect of nationality of parents 
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on superstitions but our data were too inadequate to arrive at any 
generalizations. 


Finally, we divided the group into those whose fathers were 
professional men versus non-professional men. No significant differ- 
ences exist between these categories. 


Returning to the differences in averages between males and 
females, it occurred to us that the list of superstitions might be over- 
loaded with female superstitions. We therefore critically read each’ 
item, keeping in mind as we did so the opportunity which each sex 
was apt to have to practice the superstition. Numbers 7, 8, 24, and 
31 refer to rolling dice and playing poker which are certainly pre- 
dominantly male activities. Numbers 9, 10, 12, 15, and 22, referring 
to weddings, bridge, spilled salt, and opening an umbrella in the 
house, are no doubt associated with predominantly female activities. 
In spite of the empirical evidence for a much greater response on the 
part of females to items 4 (wishing on the first star at night), 11 
(finding a penny as a sign of good luck), 13 (wishing on a falling 
star), 14 (four-leaf clover), 19 (13 as a symbol of bad luck), 20 
(ears burning when talked about), and 26 (wearing a penny in a 
shoe), we do not believe that females are exposed to these oppor- 
tunities to practice superstitions any more often than males. 


Tozzer, writing a generation ago at Harvard University, believed 
males to be more superstitious than females. He was particularly 
impressed with the large number of superstitions surrounding athletic 
competitions. This is understandable because most of his data were 
obtained from male students. Until adequate information to the con- 
trary appears, we shall continue to maintain that females are more 
superstitious than males. 


It has been suggested that the more superstitious individuals are 
less secure emotionally. There is no way of demonstrating this point 
from the present data. An expanded list of queries might include 
items chosen to indicate neurotic personality traits, and these might 
be correlated with the type of item we have here labeled super- 
stitions. Until this is done it would be just as legitimate to argue that 
superstitious persons feel more secure because of the help they believe 
they are obtaining from their superstitious practices. 


A few humorous by-products may be noted. At least 22% of 
Indiana University students roll dice (item 7), at least 21% swear 
(item 8), and at least 16% are liars (item 16). 
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Recommendations for Future Research 


1) The list of superstitions should be perhaps ten times longer. 

2) Biographical data should be more extensive, and auto- 
biographies of the most superstitious individuals would be most 
illuminating. 

3) Items designed to reveal neurotic or insecure personality 
should be included. 

4) The number of subjects should be increased to about 1000. 

5) The test should be repeated on a second occasion or the 
items should be duplicated in some manner so that errors of observa- 
tion could be measured by means of a correlation coefficient. 


6) The statistical technique should be a correlation analysis 
such as the Thurstone factorial analysis. 


Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


You Never Can Tell Where You'll 
Find A Tall Tale! 


By Louis P. O_tsEN 


At the University of Minnesota the teaching assistants in his- 
tory—men working toward the doctorate—are assigned six or eight 
to rooms equipped with desks, chairs, and maps. There they prepare 
the material for their discussion groups, grade examinations, listen 
to the problems and complaints of students in their sections, and per- 
haps do a bit of reading. Also, they argue some of the moot questions 
of history, and have been known to get into some pretty lively dis- 
cussions about it and about. 

One day the departmental secretary walked into one of these 
rooms to find two of the young men standing facing each other, like 
two cocks waiting for the one to spring at the other. On the face of 
Joe, the Caucasian, she noticed an expression of helpless exasperation 
and disbelief. The other fellow, Kenneth Johnson, a New England 
Negro, was standing in a sort of George Washington pose with the 
fingers of his left hand lightly touching the desk top and the other 
hand thrust in his coat pocket, a bland, smug look on his face indicat- 
ing that he had won the argument. 
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“What’s the matter, Joe?” queried the secretary. Turning away, 
Joe said, “Aw, he tells the most impossible stories!” The other one, 
Ken, like the cat that swallowed the canary, continued standing, 
immobile, his eyes gleaming with silent enjoyment, his face betraying 
a complacent self satisfaction. 

Sensing that she was on the trail of a good story, the secretary 
. said, “Tell me one, Ken.” Without changing his position, he nodded 
assent. Quickly seating herself at a desk, the secretary made ready 
with notebook and pencil to take verbatim notes in shorthand. Ken 
told her three stories, using stilted and somewhat high sounding lan- 
guage throughout, and speaking in a smooth monotone. Apparently 
he visualized the words he was using and had the material pretty well 
memorized. 


“In 1936, when I was doing my undergraduate work at Colby, 
we were stalled in Lewiston for twenty-four hours because of a flood. 
The Androscoggin and Kennebec rivers were flooded; under such 
conditions there was great danger of an epidemic, and investigation 
disclosed a shortage of penumonia serum in that area. The planes 
available were not equipped with pontoons and therefore could not 
land with the serum. Accordingly a friend and I were designated to 
swim some fifty miles down the river (or a hundred miles for the 
round trip) to Portland to bring back some serum. 


“In diving from the tower on the railroad station I sprained my 
wrist and had considerable and painful difficulty in making the trip 
down stream. Upon my arrival in Portland the medical authorities 
wished to hospitalize me indefinitely. Being mindful, however, of 
the great peril in which the women and childres of that area were, 
I could not fall down on my obligation, and after first aid I agreed 


to begin the return trip. However, I carried only two tons of the 


serum on my back, whereas my associate, who had managed to make 
the trip without accident, took four tons. 


“The return trip was painful beyond all imagination. Swimming 
upstream there was the added hazard of having the blocks of floating 
ice bounce on my chest and back, and I was unable to fend them off 
with my injured arm. Finally I told my colleague that I would have 
to give up. He very generously wished to stay with me, but with many 
lives at stake, not to mention his own, I could feel that the only 
proper thing would be to give up, and let him go on. At this critical 
juncture in my life, a whale came by. Deeply imbued with humani- 
tarian principles, he inquired as to our plight, and offered us a lift. 
In keeping with his great concern, he regretted that because of the 
beastliness of the weather he had consumed his stock of brandy, but 
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he was able to offer us a cigarette. Through his most helpful assist- 
ance we were able to arrive home and discharge our duty. Despite 
our protests, the good citizens of Lewiston placed a bronze plaque, 
commemorating our feat, on the wall of the railroad station, and to 
this day it may be seen by any who are interested.” 


“In 1947 there was a tremendous blizzard, so intense in fact 
that when I tried to get from my home in the suburbs of Boston to 
the main railroad terminal none of the ordinary transportation 
facilities was able to make it. My father and I therefore brought out 
our dog sled and our Siberian wolf hounds, which we were breeding 
for Colonel Byrd, and harnessed them up. But the little beasts refused 
to go; the cold and snow were so intense. Accordingly we wrapped 
their bodies in electrically heated blankets powered by portable stor- 
age batteries, but still they were reluctant to go. Next we nailed a 
piece of raw beef to a long pole, and extended it far enough ahead 
of the dogs so they could smell and see it but not quite reach it. The 
dogs ran a while, but when the beef became so congealed by ice 
and snow that they could neither see it nor smell it, we had to beat 
them. About five miles from the railroad terminal one of the dogs 
let out a most piteous yelp. We stopped at once, fearing he had 
broken a leg on the ice, only to discover that in going from the roof of 
one apartment house building to another he had stuck his foot in a 
chimney, and there received a hot foot.” 


“One Sunday many years ago some friends and I were strolling 
down the main highway in a very rural North Carolina community. 
Suddenly an eagle swooped down from the thirtieth story of a sky- 
scraper, fastened his talons upon an infant in a baby carriage, and 
flew to the top of the building. One needs little imagination to realize 
the maternal consternation that resulted. 


“All efforts to gain entrance to the building and to the elevators 
were in vain. No ladders were available to scale the edifice. Conse- 
quently we were exposed to the precarious necessity of climbing the 
walls in the manner of human flies. I would be the last one to try 
to deceive or mislead anyone, so I must confess that not only because 
my shoes had been recently h#lf-soled and were therefore quite smooth 
but also out of sheer terror I was most reluctant to make this pre- 
cipitous climb. However, being persuaded by my natural instincts 
of humanity and the noble example of my associates, I ventured 
forth, or rather, up. 


“Upon reaching the nest, it fell to me to hold the eagle while 
the other men tried to club him to death and extricate the baby from 
his talons. I demurred at this. My heart was shaking like a bowl of 
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gelatin in a Tokio earthquake, but after making an heroic effort to 
regain my composure I consented to hold the bird. The combined 
efforts of my friends were insufficient to kill this feathered beast. 
They did, however, stun him. 

“Upon our return to the ground we were relieved to discover 
that the baby had suffered only minor abrasions. His frantic mother, 
understandably enough, was suffering from shock and was rushed 
to a nearby hospital. 

“Having recovered my own composure, I remarked to one of 
my friends that I did not realize the eagle was still to be found -at 
large in North Carolina. In great surprise at my ignorance, he said, 
‘that is no eagle. Look at his breast!’ And lo and behold, indeed 
it was not an eagle, but an undernourished North Carolina robin!” 

The secretary enjoyed the stories and while taking the notes gave 
way to frequent gurgles of amusement, but the Negro continued to 
stand, impassive and dignified, during the whole recital. At the end 
of the third story the secretary said, admiringly, “Oh Ken, what 
a liar you are! Honestly, did you make up these stories?” He nodded 
in the affirmative, while a smile of silent glee lighted his face. 
Eagerly, and realizing she was pushing her luck, the secretary asked, 
“Do you have any more?” 

“I have one more,” Ken said, “that I’ve been working on for 
five years, but it isn’t ready to bring out,” and settling his black head 
into his highly starched white collar in a gesture of relaxation, he 
turned away. With a feeling that no more stories would be forth- 
coming that day, the secretary closed her notebook and went out to 
lunch. 


University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Some Games From Southern Europe 


By Paut G. BREWSTER 


Descriptions of the Greek games which follow were furnished 
me in 1948 by Miss Georgia Tarsouli of Athens. For descriptions of 
the Italian games I am indebted to Dr. Almerinda Cuomo, of Naples, 
who sent them to me in 1947. All were collected by the contributors. 


‘O xaddyepos* 


This game is played chiefly by boys of 10-14, but sometimes also 
by girls of about the same age. Players are usually two in number. 

One of the players traces on the ground with a pointed stick a 
rectangle two meters in length and eighty centimeters in width and 
divides it into six compartments of equal size. When the diagram has 
been completed, one of the players spits on a stone or a small piece of 
tile, one of the two calls out Zao (wet) and the other calls gépa 
(dry), and the stone or tile is tossed into the air. Which of the two 
players is to begin the game is determined by whether the stone falls 
with the wet or the dry side uppermost. 

The player who wins the toss then pitches the stone, called 
kapaBan, into the first division. He hops in after it and, continuing 
to hop upon one foot, kicks the stone into the third space and then 
into the fourth, the rarnrhpa. At the latter he is permitted to stand 
on both feet for a moment in order to rest. He then returns by the 
same route. The player next tosses the stone in the second compart- 
ment, kicks it into the rarnrqpa and then into the third space, return- 
ing to the starting point. The third time, the player tosses the stone 
into the third division and must, with only three hops, push it into 
the xarnrhpa. There he rests for a moment and then returns by the 
same route. 

At the fourth, fifth, and sixth tries, he tosses the stone into the 
fourth (the mxarnrhpa), the fifth, and the sixth divisions respectively. 
However, he must go through all the divisions on his return trip. He 
now places the stone on one foot and, hopping on the other, makes a 
complete circuit of the diagram. Next, he places the stone on his foot 
again, kicks it into the air, and attempts to catch it while standing 
on the other foot. This feat is known as cayuapax:. He then tries to 
perform what is called the xaroudiéa. He holds the stone with the 





1 This is the general name throughout Greece. Regional names include 
Peyyapan., ‘O rhdravos, Té xovrooyiéi, and ‘O xoureds, 
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back of the knee and makes the circuit, hopping on the other leg. 
Next, he hops through the figure with his eyes closed. Finally, he 
does the 16 xovrod, i.e. makes the round of the figure with only three 
jumps. Having completed all these, he has made a tally. He now has 
the right to draw a symbol (a cross, a square, etc.) in any of the 
spaces except the rarnrnpa. No other player may hop into this space 
or kick his stone into it. The player securing the greatest number of 
tallies is the winner. 

A player must drop out of the game if (a) his stone touches a 
line when it stops, (b) he steps on a line, (c) he tosses his stone into 
the wrong space, (d) he touches both feet to the ground (except in 
the marnrhpa).? 


Té xouraoytbe 


This form is usually played by two, though occasionally by two 
pairs of players. 
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The player kicks ahead of him a stone or a fragment of tile 
called codéi (the Italian soldi, a word which is found in some prov- 
inces of the Peloponnesus) and must go through all divisions of the 
figure in rotation, being careful not to allow the stone to touch any 
of the lines. When he reaches the compartment called w)aravos, he 
may not hop into or kick the stone into the fourth space, either going 
or returning. When he reaches the semicircular space at the far end 
of the figure, he places the stone on his foot and kicks it directly 
toward the starting point. If it fails to clear the figure, he loses and 
it is the turn of the next boy.*® 


‘O gadtayxas* 


This is played by children younger than the players of the two 
preceding games. 





2 Variant from Pylie. 

8 Variant from Maine. 

* Other Greek terms for the game are 6 xox\és and éxapaSpras. The 
diagram used is that commonly known to American children as the “Snail.” 
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To decide which is to play first, each tosses a stone toward a 
mark called rodxa. The player whose stone lands nearest it plays 
first and the others follow in turn. The first player pitches his stone 
at the starting point and then, hopping on the same foot all the time, 
kicks or pushes it with his foot until he reaches the center of the 
figure. Here he may put both feet to the ground and rest before 
beginning the return journey in the same way. If the stone is kicked 
so that it touches any of the lines, the player must drop out and yield 
his place to the next. All second and following trials must begin at 
the starting point. When one has succeeded in making the complete 
circuit, he is permitted to mark off a small square on the diagram 
and to trace in it the initial of his first name. Here also he may put 
both feet to the ground, but the other player (or players) must jump 
over it and must not kick a stone into it. 


| Monti della Luna 


This is a game played ordinarily by boys of 10-14. One of the 
group, chosen by lot, bends over, bracing himself by resting his hands 
on his knees. The others form in line behind him and jump over him 
by turns. As soon as each has jumped, he returns to his place in line. 
As each takes a short run, claps his hands on the back of the boy who 
is down, and vaults over him, he calls out, “I monti della luna.” For 
succeeding jumps the phrases are “Duie, mont buono”; “Tre, a figl 
do’ Rre”; “Quatt, cauc in pac”; “Cinq, raccuogl u’ strument”; “Sei, 
pied’ n’ croce”; “Sette, pirulette”; “Otto, sculacchiate.” 

The ninth jump is performed differently. The first jumper 
leaps over, calling, ““Nove, o farzulett” and leaving a handkerchief 
on the back of the player who is down. Each following jumper re- 
peats the phrase and must avoid dislodging the handkerchief as he 
jumps over. When it is the turn of the last player, he must repeat 
the phrase and seize the handkerchief as he makes his jump. 

In performing the tenth and last jump, each boy carries on his 
head a small stone. He walks up to the player who is bent over and 
jumps over him, calling out, “Dieci, o’ fraulare.” The jump and the 
inclining of the head of course cause the stone to fall. When all 
players have jumped, the distance of each stone from the feet of the 
player who is down is measured, and the player whose stone is near- 
est him must take his place for the next game.° 





5 All three of the Italian games were collected in Naples. 
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Re Re 


Several boys form a line, all of them bending forward and each 
resting his hands on the back of the player in front of him. Another 
player now runs up from behind, jumps upon the back of the boy 
in the rear of the line, and makes his way forward to the back of the 
first player. The second jumper does likewise, seating himself upon 
the back of the second boy in line. This continues until each of the 
boys bent over has his rider. At this point, those underneath try to 
unseat the players astride them. When they have succeeded in doing 
so, the two groups exchange places and the game continues, 


Scarica Cavallino 


Three boys stand in a triangle, bent forward, the hands of each 
on the shoulders of the others. A fourth player leaps upon the 
shoulders and outstretched arms of the trio, crawls across on his 
belly, and, turning a somersault, falls on his feet on the other side. 
He now returns to his group and another makes the jump. If a 
jumper touches the ground with any other part of the body except the 
feet, the players composing the triangle have their turn at jumping 
and three of the others must form a new triangle. 

The game derives its name from a fancied resemblance between 
the triangle and the horse that throws his rider. 


Henderson State Teachers College Arkadelphia, Arkansas 





6 In some instances the first group dislodges the riders by simply “letting 
down.” 
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Why Is the "Murdered Girl" So Popular 


By ARTHUR FIELD 


It would seem wise to begin by stating precisely what the title 
question means. We are all concerned with folklore for different 
reasons: some for its relation to literature, some for its value to the 
historian, and others, including myself, for these reasons and for 
what the material tells us about the way people live and think. Aca- 
demically, I look into a body of folklore with an eye to gaining in- 
sights into the psycho-dynamics of a culture. One of the reasons I 
have chosen to discuss “murdered girl” ballads is the striking nature 
of the content which, as we shall see, is well suited for the psycho- 
dynamic type of analysis. In short, I am seeking the psychological 
meaning of the popularity of a particular ballad theme; this question 
is but a part of the ever current argument about the role of folklore 
in society. 

My early awareness of the subject matter of this paper came 
quite by accident. I first heard “Down in the Willow Garden” from 
friends, and later from recordings by Cisco Houston and Texas 
Gladden. A short time thereafter, I heard “On the Banks of the 
Ohio” performed in New York by Tom Paley, and my curiosity was 
aroused by the similarity of theme between the two songs. When I 
later heard the Doc Boggs’ recording of “Pretty Polly,” I decided 
that the theme was well worth further study; this paper is partially 
the result of that research. 

The paper itself will be in two parts: the first part will consist 
of a discussion of the ballads themselves and documentation of the 
origin and diffusion of the material. The second part will be con- 
cerned with a statement of the problems and possibilities in the 
psycho-dynamic approach to an analysis of the content. 

Now then, what is a “murdered girl” ballad? I have borrowed 
the general title “The Murdered Girl” from Mary Eddy’s book, 
Ballads and Songs of Ohio where a number of the songs with which 
this paper is concerned are found grouped under that heading. Else- 
where, we find these ballads grouped under such headings as “The 
Cruel Lover” and “The Passion Murder.” Because there are innumer- 
able songs about murder, I shall give a statement of the criteria 
by which we may recognize a ballad as belonging to our group. A 
“murdered girl” ballad is one in which most or all of the following 
are present: 

(a) A man invites his sweetheart or fiancee to come with him 
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so that they may discuss marriage and/or their impending wedding. 
(b) They walk or ride until they come to a deserted place, 
usually near a river. 


(c) The man threatens to murder the girl with a knife or club. 
(d) The girl pleads for her life. 


(e) The man disregards her pleas and usually clubs or stabs 
her to death. 


(f) The man then either throws the body in the river or buries 
it. 

(g) And finally, the girl’s body is usually found and the man 
is convicted of murder and sentenced to die. 

It seems important to note that we are likely to find two other 
characteristics: (1) the motive, either stated or implied, for the 
murder is the fact that the girl is pregnant, or that the girl won’t 
marry or is untrue to the man, and (2) the song is almost always 
sung in the first person. “The Waxford Girl” ballad is an almost 
perfect example of the theme. 


This definition is so precise simply because I want to make clear 
how narrow the theme actually is. Naturally, some of the points 
of definition are found in some songs and not in others—but a 
surprising number of these points are found in each of the many 
songs we have at hand. A precise statement of theme is also abso- 
lutely necessary for any sort of content analysis. 


Which ballads are included under the “murdered girl” theme? 
When I first began the research into this theme, I came upon a large 
number of titles which appeared to have no relation to one another; 
in fact, there seemed to be several distinct families of titles each 
similar to and yet differing from the others. For instance, the series 
of titles that sound like “On the Banks of the Ohio,” such as “On the 
Banks of the Old Pedee” and “On the Banks of the River Dee” are 
apparently related and seem to have their greatest incidence in Ohio 
and Michigan. Another series of titles sounding like “The Waxford 
Girl,” such as “The Lexington Girl,” “The Knoxville Girl,” and 
“The Oxford Girl” seem to have their greatest incidence in the south- 
eastern part of the United States. Suffice it to say that no matter 
how distinct the title-groups may seem or how the stories may differ 
in their particulars, folklorists have concluded that almost all of these 
ballads are related and have common origins. 


As to the origins of the “murdered girl” ballads, Professor 
Kittredge has quoted H. M. Belden as follows: “Belden has noted 
that it (“The Waxford Girl”] is a reduction of ‘The Wittam Miller’ 
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or ‘Berkshire Tragedy.’”’ Professor Kittredge also, in this citation, 
mentions the fact that early reference is made to “The Wittam 
Miller” in the Edinburgh Chapbook of 1744. John A. and Alan 
Lomax have stated that the ballad “Pretty Polly” has its origin in 
the British come-all-ye known as the “Gosport Tragedy.”? In his 
introduction to the “Pretty Polly” recorded in the Library of Con- 
gress Archives of American Folk. Song, Alan Lomax noted that the 
ballad is probably derived from the broadside, “The Waxford 
Murder.” 

Further tying the ballads together, we learn from Gardner and 
Chickering that the ballad “On the Banks of the Ohio” is an Ameri- 
can form of the British “The Cruel Miller.”* Mellinger Henry 
gives the “Cruel Miller” as an alternative title for “The Waxford 
Girl.”* We see, then, that the families of titles such as “On the 
Banks of the Ohio,” “Pretty Pollly,’ and “The Waxford Girl” seem 
to be inter-related historically. 

Is it possible that all the “murdered girl” ballads are related? 
This seems not to be so. At least one group of ballads apparently 
is of distinctly American origin. Here we have such titles as “The 
Jealous Lover,” “The Weeping Willow,” “Poor Florella,” “Dear 
Edward,” and the “Pearl Bryan” which is probably “The Jealous 
Lover” applied to another but quite real murder with only a few 
changes of wording.® According to Mellinger Henry, “The Jealous 
Lover” is not related to “The Lexington Girl” which, as we have 
seen, has a British background.® 

Two families of titles which I have thus far been unable to con- 
nect with the ballads already mentioned are the series based on 
“Naomi Wise,” such as “Poor Omie,” “Pretty Romey,” and “Oma 
Wise,” and the two related ballads “Down in the Willow Garden” 
and “Rose Connilley.” 

At least two of these title-families appear to be based on actual 
murders—“Pearl Bryan”? and “Naomi Wise.”* There is. a good 





iy 1 Mellinger E. Henry, “The Lexington Girl,” JAFL, XLII (July, 1929), 


2 John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax, Folksong: U.S.A. (New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 1947), p. 286. 
_ SE. E. Gardner and G. J. Chickering, Ballads and Songs of Southern 
Michigan. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1939), p. 18. 
* Henry, p. 250. 
5 Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs. (New York: Scribners, 
1922), p. 248. 
® Henry, p. 247. 
_' John H. Cox, Folksongs of the South. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1925), number 38. 
_ §&“Naomi Wise,” Archives of American Folksong. (Washington, D.C.: 
Library of Congress), word sheet for recording 57B. 
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chance that a number of other versions are based on fact, using the 
older words and tunes with changes of names and places. There is 
abundant additional information available, most of it unverified. 
For instance, Harry Lee West of Lee County, Virginia, has told 
me that “Nelly Cropsie,” a ballad closely related in words and tune 
to 104D of Mary Eddy’s Ballads and Songs of Ohio, is still sung 
’ around his home town. This seems to be fact. On the other hand, 
Oscar Brand of Radio Station WNYC of New York finds what I 
think is a questionable relationship between “Down in the Willow 
Garden” and “Acres of Clams” on the basis of their similar tunes. 

To summarize briefly, we have seen a fraction of the fifty or so 
different titles I have found for these ballads of almost identical 
theme—fifty titles culled from but a few of the many possible source 
books, with many more than fifty versions given in these books. Now, 
fifty titles for a fairly narrow theme may not be an astounding 
number, but it is large enough to make us ask why the theme is so 
popular. I have already mentioned that these songs are found in 
widely separated parts of this country and have had some popularity 
in England. The Library of Congress collection has most of these 
ballads in several versions from field sources. 

This is certainly worthy of attention and would, no doubt, con- 
stitute the subject matter of a long and fascinating book, but the 
statement of diffusion and incidence of ballads is only part of my 
theme. I have introduced this great amount of material as testimony 
to one point: that a theme capable of doing so much traveling and 
changing in almost entirely oral tradition must certainly touch a 
deep chord in the minds and hearts of many Americans. In Folk 
Song U.S.A. the Lomaxes have written, “Dreiser based his best-known 
novel upon a theme essentially the same as that of “Pretty Polly” 
calling it An American Tragedy. He might well have called it “The 
American Tragedy’ if our ballads are a good index of our mores. 
There are literally scores of local ballads that tell the story of the 
young man who murders his sweetheart instead of marrying her, 
when ‘she gets in a family way.’”® It would be well to mention that 
the Lomaxes have done a great deal of spadework on this theme. 

Questions come easily about this sort of theme. What kind of 
people sing ballads of betrayal and brutal murder and why? Do all 
peoples sing such songs? What do the songs mean to their usual 
audience? What is the relation of these songs of relatively isolated 
areas and the plethora of crime and gore stories found in movies, 
television, and literature? I don’t have final answers to these ques- 





® Lomax, p. 286. 
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tions, but I do feel that they lead us into areas of thought that are 
potentially of the highest value to the social scientist. 

First of all, I wish to make clear that I am not discussing the 
role of folklore in describing the mores of a culture. I will take that 
almost as an assumption. In his well-known book, Folkways, William 
Sumner put the matter this way: “The mores are unrecorded... . 
The mores are not recorded for the same reason that meals, going 
to bed, sunrise, etc. are not recorded, unless the regular course of 
things is broken .. .. When we try to learn the mores of any age 
or people we have to seek our information in incidental references, 
allusions, observations of travelers, etc. Generally works of fiction, 
drama, etc. give us more information about the mores than historical 
records.”*® I am rather seeking to get insight into the minds of the 
individuals within a culture—a much more difficult task than tracing 
or identifying mores. 


To ask the most obvious question: “What connection is there 
between the modern pre-occupation with murder mysteries and the 
‘murdered girl’ ballads at hand?” I find a definite connection in the 
use of both as outlets for feelings of aggression. Modern psycho- 
analysts have written extensively on the relation between murder 
stories and dreams, on the one hand, and actual crime and the 
desire to commit aggressions, on the other; the books of Frederick 
Wertham will serve as an example. We are all aware that many 
folk tales may have their origins in dreams and also that dreams 
are one of the important expressions of the subconscious mind. 

At this point one may well ask the question: “What makes you 
think that the people who sing ‘murdered girl’ ballads aren’t just 
amusing themselves and passing the time?” My reply is purely 
conjectural. Offhand, I would say that a person who is shocked 
by brutal misguided murder must be aware of the nature of the 
theme of the song he is singing, especially if it is as gory as most 
“murdered girl” ballads are. If that is true, then a singer who is not 
aware of the theme is probably not shocked by it. If the singer is 
not shocked by the theme, we may surmise that he agrees that girls 
who become pregnant before marriage or who are untrue deserve 
to be murdered or that such murders are so common that they excite 
no interest. All my thinking on this question assumes that people 
don’t sing ballads of this sort simply for entertainment. I may be 
somewhat culture-bound, but I can’t conceive of anyone saying 
“Here’s an amusing song I know” and then singing to me of “long 





70'W. G. Sumner, Folkways. (New York: Ginn and Company, 1906), 
p. 78, Sec. 82. 
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and daggery knives” or “the ground all covered with gore.” The 
point of all this is simply that singers are likely to be especially aware 
of the theme of these ballads. 

I mentioned the matter of unconscious intent in singing murder 
songs and the problem deserves amplification. We are well aware 
that folklore serves to reinforce mores and institutions. If all the 
songs at hand were accompanied by morals, we might place them 
all in the category that the Lomaxes suggest when they wrote, “All 
these songs were sung, according to the many old ladies questioned 
about the matter, ‘as warnings to young women, how they should 
beware of men and their false, lying tongues!” However, a number 
of the songs have no such moral and seem to have more behind them 
than the simple warning. Analysis of the content, most of the ballads 
included, shows that almost all “murdered girl” ballads are sung in 
the first person; it is always “J stobbed her with a dagger,” and this 
seems to imply that the singers of these songs may have a strong 
emotional involvement with the murders they sing about. 

I wish to stress the point that I am not trying to predict what 
goes on in the minds of people who sing of murder. We must know 
a great deal more than the words of a song to attempt long-distance 
psycho-analysis. For instance, we must have a precise statement of 
the function of verbal expression in a culture; i.e., we would want to 
know the extent to which language is used to convey ideas and atti- 
tudes and also the extent to which euphemisms and abstractions 
cover reality. A good example of this is the line from “Poor Omie” 
which goes: “We'll have to be married, there'll be no disgrace.” 
Those familiar with American idioms will recognize the implication 
that the unmarried girl is pregnant. I draw this point out simply 
to indicate that no analysis of content is very meaningful unless the 
analyzer knows precisely what the words mean to the singer. To 
this end, language and speech specialists have made important con- 
tributions. 

My thesis may be summarized thus: 

(a) I wish to stress the value of the psycho-dynamic analysis 
of folklore to both the folklorist and the social scientist. Essentially, 
this method demands that we think of folklore as being an inseparable 
part of the culture complex of every society, to be seen as material 
that loses much of its meaning when removed from the people who 
created it. 

(b) So far as the original question is concerned, it seems to me 
that the “Murdered Girl” is popular because these ballads tell familiar 





11 Lomax, p. 286. 
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stories, because they carry tradition, and perhaps most important, 
because songs like “Pretty Polly” and “The Waxford Girl” fill an 
almost unconscious need to let out aggression through fantasy. We 
might almost say that the “Murdered Girl” lives because its theme 
has a life of its own. 


New York, New York 


Notes, News, and Queries 


EpiToriAL Practices. To this date, and we hope that it is indica- 
tive, the principal adverse comment we have had about the first 
issue of MIDWEST FOLKLORE has had to do with the continued 
“Notes, News, and Queries.” Although we, ourselves, do not feel 
that this practice is to be frowned upon despite its avoidance by 
learned and scientific journals, we had a far more practical reason 
than that for its employment. Most of our contributors wish to buy 
offprints of the articles which they have printed on our pages. Un- 
fortunately, however, printing costs are now so high that an actual 
reprint of an article costs far more than it repays in self-advertise- 
ment. By spotting “Notes, News, and Queries” throughout the 
pages the editor is thus able to begin each new article upon a recto 
page; this, in turn, makes offprints relatively inexpensive, for merely 
by having fifty extra copies of the journal printed, but not bound, 
one obtains fifty offprints of each article which need nothing further 
except stapling. Fifty offprints are thus available for approximately 
five dollars as opposed to fifteen to twenty-five dollars for conven- 
tional reprints. 


Kentucky FoLktore Society. The annual spring meeting of the 
Kentucky Folklore Society was held at the Henry Clay Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on April 13, 1951. D. K. Wilgus of Western Ken- 
tucky State College presented a paper entitled “Folksongs or Fake 
Songs: Twenty-five Years of American Balladry,” and Professor 
William Hugh Jansen of the University of Kentucky discussed the 
arrangements for MIDWEST FOLKLORE. Plans were presented 
for a fall meeting at Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, and Professor Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, was 
appointed chairman of the arrangements committee. 


Hoosier Fo.tkiore Society. Plans are now being made for a meet- 
ing of the Hoosier Folklore Society to be held sometime during the 
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early fall at either Bloomington or Indianapolis, Indiana. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee would be delighted to receive any 
suggestions from the members of the society as to the kind of papers 
which might be presented. Such suggestions should be directed to 
Miss Margaret Montgomery, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


New Forkiore Course. A course in “The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballad and Its American Derivatives” has been added to the 
English curriculum at Western Kentucky State College. The course 
is to be offered in the spring semester and in alternate summer 
semesters. 


BarBary Biue. Miss Evelyn Wright of Detroit, Michigan, requests 
information from the readers of MIDWEST FOLKLORE about the 
following piece which she says her grandmother from North Carolina 
used to sing. 


BaRBARY BLUE 


There was an old woman named Barbary Blue, 

But not the old woman who lived in a shoe 

And had so many children she didn’t know what to do. 
For this old woman lived all alone 

With neither a chick nor a child of her own. 

She had a little dog whose name was Tray 

And him she fed on one bone a day. 

She made apple pies and she made them so tart 

That the mouths of the children who ate them would smart. 
And these she went peddling about in her cart. 


The poem goes on to say, according to Miss Wright, that the old 
woman ends up by stealing some farmer’s apples one dark night and 
driving her old nag down the mountain so fast that she drove over 
a cliff. No one, however, with whom Miss Wright is in contact seems 
to know further words and she would appreciate any information 
which might be given to her. 
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Folk "Medicine" 


By James T. Forrest 


In this day of modern miracle drugs and exacting scientific 
research the era of home remedies and “Indian cures” seems some- 
what remote. However, it has been only a matter of a few decades 
since the mothers of most of the United States were smearing skunk 
grease on their children’s chests in winter and going to their cache 
of herbs to find a remedy for family ailments. Before the advent of 
the automobile and the spreading of the great network of highways 
across rural America, home remedies were as necessary as food for 
the larder. The country doctor was consulted, often only as a last 
resort, after the familiar “cures” had failed to bring about desired 
results. 


The store of “medical” knowledge which some of our forefathers 
laid claim to was often enormous. Some made it their concern to 
know of cures for any and every disease known—and often had a cure 
or two left over. The source for this knowledge was varied, some- 
times being handed down from one generation to another, some- 
times having been taken over by the White man from the Indians. 
Other important media, of course, were the “medical compendia.” 
One such publication was the Peoples Medical Adviser, just one of 
the several large volumes published in nineteenth century America 
which purportedly gave answers to all medical problems. To attest 
to their popularity, The Adviser alone was sold to more than a million 
readers, mainly in the Middle West. 


Another source for medical information was the familiar “medi- 
cal almanac.” This type of booklet contained, among other things, 
advertisements for various types of patented medicines. In an 
almanac published in Chicago in 1863 and distributed throughout 
the Middle West could be found suggestions for home cures as well 
as repeated mention of Doctor Scovil’s “Panacea,” which, the reader 
was told, would cure everything from heart disease to scrofula, ulcers, 
goitre, sterility, chorea, and female troubles. 


The “quack doctors” who drove their wagons from town to 
town selling a bitter, alcoholic brew as a cure-all, are so famed as 
to have become a part of the story of our growth as a nation. All 
too often their bottled “cures” were not cures at all, but at best, 
merely harmless herbs and water or alcohol. Often these “medicine 
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men” claimed to have old Indian medicix: secrets. Unfortunately, 
this was seldom the case. 

Along with the itinerant dollar-a-bottle doctor came the travel- 
ing “Doctor of Phrenology,” the man who could “feel the bumps on 
a man’s head and tell him his aptitudes and potentialities.” Phrenology 
had its beginning in Europe, but by the 1840's it had reached the 
Middle West where it enjoyed vogue with the learned as well as 
the unlearned. Walt Whitman, Horace Mann, Edgar A. Poe, and 
others were said to have given the “science” their attention. Long 
after phrenology had been discredited, however, it continued to serve 
as a means of livelihood for practitioners who followed the back 
roads into remote Indiana, Illinois, or Wisconsin towns, often appear- 
ing on small gas-lighted, plank-board stages at county fairs. Here 
these men demonstrated their diagrams of the human skull and plied 
their art of “analyzing” the surface structure of an individual’s head. 
The claim was that the various ridges and swellings indicated by loca- 
tion and size certain “propensities,” such is Ideaty, Eventuality, Wit, 
and Hope, and since these could be measured by the “doctor” he was 
also in a position to give his patient advice to guide him in the right 
course of action in life. A form of phrenology, as practised by these 
tent-showmen, was still enjoying some popularity in the 1920's. 


More important than the published medium of information, how- 
ever, was the lore handed from one person to another and from onc 
generation to another. Perhaps the strangest of “folk cures” are 
those involving the use of precious gems. Almost all gems were be- 
lieved to have remedial value. Sapphire was used as an antidote for 
poison, jade as a cure for kidney disease, pearl as an elixer, agate as 
a cure for insomnia; diamond as a cure for all ills. 


Last, but not of the least importance, are the cures which were 
accepted by the white man from his fellow woodsman, the Indian. 
There is no end of remedies used by the people of frontier America 
which can be attributed directly to the Indian’s knowledge and use 
of herbs as cures. Often the white man accepted the Indian herb 
remedy but was not content with the Indian’s limitations upon its 
remedial value. To the Indian, an herb had one or perhaps two 
uses as a medicine; often the white man made of the same herb a 
panacea for all diseases of a type. 

The Potawatomi Indians of Wisconsin used the “horseweed” 
as a medicine for horses; the white man took it as an astringent, 
a tonic, diuretic, and styptic for himself. The Potawatomi used 
Black-eyed Susan root as a cure for colds; the whites have used 
it as a stimulant and diuretic. The dandelion was a bitter tonic for 
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the red man; his white brother was not content with this but claimed 
the weed useful as a stomachic, tonic, diuretic, aperient, blood puri- 
fier, and liver remedy. Needless to say, the white man often overrated 
his herbs. 

In many cases, however, the white man and the Indian used 
herbs for the same purposes. (It is not too great an assumption 
to say that the Indian was the teacher.) The Wintergreen plant, 
for example, was used by both races as a cure for rheumatism and 
lumbago. The Common Mullein was dried and smoked in a pipe to 
get relief from asthma and as a cure for catarrh. (The white man, 
not to be outdone, claimed the weed to be a good blood purifier as 
well.) Slippery Elm was chewed and used as a poultice for boils by 
both peoples. And, finally, both Indian and white man agreed that 
Poison Ivy was poison and was to be let alone, except, said the 
Potawatomi medicine man, when used by the most skilled men of his 
profession. 


Strategic Air Command Bellevue, Nebraska 


Book Reviews 


The Quest for Myth. Richard Chase. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1949). xit+150 pp. 


This valuable little book falls into two parts, a survey of mythical 
theories and their exponents, and an attempt to turn this systematic 
knowledge to use as handmaid to literary criticism. Though more 
modest and divided in purpose than Pedersen on linguistic science 
or Hustvedt on ballad criticism, the first part of the book has some- 
thing of their function. Folklorists and teachers can profit by its 
clarity. The second part is a frank offering of Chase’s own opinions. 
Those of us who have witnessed the amateurish preoccupation of 
recent critics with the words “mythos” and “ritual” may at times 
disagree with Chase’s theory, but we must admit that he has done 
ably what other critics have failed to do—sought a genuine historical 
background for his theory. 

The history of speculation about myth begins with three major 
classical and Christian views: allegorical (myth as personification of 
nature or concrete embodiment of philosophy), euhemeristic (myth 
as distorted history), and apologetic (pagan gods as demons or as 
prefigurations of a higher truth). All three remain alive. Modern 
study begins with Fontenelle’s evolutionary but anti-Christian use 
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of the last-mentioned view; Bayle and Voltaire follow his lead with the 
polemics of the “enlightenment.” The Goddess of Reason was a 
jealous god—to depart from her, “to take myth seriously, seemed to 
the philosopher a piece of folly, to the literary critic a serious breach 
of decorum, and to the moralist a giving of hostages to the priest.” 
But the philosophes made some progress. Charles de Brosses sees 
already that origins are better explained by the physical fetish than by 
the abstract concept, and Hume attaches to the fetish something 
closely resembling the force which Marret was to call mana (“The 
gods are made out of human passions in operation upon the events 
of human life”). Vico, deservedly revived by Joyce in Finnegan’s 
Wake, evades the rationalists by demonstrating the organic tie be- 
tween myth and poetry and constructing his own comparative myth, 
a cyclic reconciliation of the twin theories of degeneration and evolu- 
tion. Herder’s optimism leads him too easily to assert that “myth 
is a rhapsodic affirmation of life,” and his romantic sensibility has a 
forbidding proto-Fascist ring, but he does insist that science cannot 
ignore poetry and myth as genuine parts of human experience. In 
the early Nineteenth Century we encounter the two Millers, Otfried 
and Max, similar in positivistic bias and excessive attachment to 
philology as well as in name. But Chase justly remarks that Otfried’s 
concreteness and discipline protect him from Max’s solar fantasies and 
from a later error, the attribution of all myth to ritual. Otfried, 
while not precisely seeing eternity in a grain of sand, uses his rigor- 
ously assembled facts to achieve something like a whole view usable 
today, which affirms the function of a “magical reality” in myth. 
Chase is fair to Max, who is something of a demon (if not a sun-god) 
to modern folklorists. He is honest enough to say that Max saw 
certain limitations in his own theory—its failure to explain ancestor 
worship and divine abstractions like Psyche and Moira, and its some- 
what Victorian Aryanism, though he was blind to others—excessive 
emphasis on degeneration, obsession with language as a universal ab- 
straction rather than knowledge of languages as the infinitely varied 
product of many cultures, and dependence on a hypothetical “first 
stage” when all men were naturalists. 


After Darwin gives the coup de grace to “degeneration,” we 
enter upon something like modern thinking with the English ration- 
alists, Tylor, Spencer, and Lang, who between them create a new 
“synthesis which (though in many ways misleading) brought a new 
note of sanity into the study of myth before that synthesis was par- 
tially discredited” by Durkheim, the American pragmatists, and 
Freud. Chase’s study of this “Anthropological School” should prove 
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jnstructive to folklorists, who still tend to make deities of the ration- 


alists. It provides an explanation of many of our own biases as well 
as a vigorous critique, paradoxically better known to recent anthro- 


pologists than to many literary folklorists. Tylor took with myth ser- 
iously and paid his respects to poetry more than might be expected in 


a “rationalist”; he countered Max Miiller with the demonstration 


that myth was prelinguistic—material before it was verbal; he bal- 


anced the nature myth with the philosophic and the etiological. But 


his faith in Victorian progress led him to take the primitive as a slave 
to ceremony, “a kind of insane rationalist, like the mad scientists of 
popular fiction.” From the start Lang was wider in his views; against 
the “insane rationalist” he posed the primitive cosmologist and the 
savage Darwinian, concerned to explain the origin of species. Yet 
he countered social Darwinism by the argument that the lowest of 
savages worship a “high god” and combine religion with ethics. In 
later life, influenced by James and Janet, he developed towards a 
dualism which recognized that “pure religion” is continually modified 
by the “naughty natural man,” that the high god is surrounded by 
“practically useful ghosts,” “that the irrational, the mythical, has a 
profound utility in human life.” Thus he rescued the dark, chthonic 
powers from the rationalists, who in their flight from the suffocation 
-of earth were often stifled in an oxygenless stratosphere. 


Fuller knowledge of primitive cultures still extant leads recent 
anthropologists to a healthy eclecticism. With some reluctance Frazer 
admits the power of magic, but his stages of unilateral development 
from magic to religion to science are an oversimplified abstraction. 
Marrett’s concepts of “preanimism” and mana have produced three 
offshoots: the pragmatism of Lovejoy, who thinks mana a mysterious 
force with practical effects; the broader view of Marret and Benedict, 
who find in mana aesthetic as well as practical ends; and the syn- 
thesis of Radin, who attributes these two ends to opposed human tem- 
peraments, the priest-thinker-poet and the pragmatic layman. Re- 
ligion, says Radin, is neither revelation nor error, but a social com- 
promise—as the Winnebago say, the spirits help one through “the 
‘crises and narrow places of life.” 


Chase’s own definition now emerges. Myth is not explanation 
but literature, “the dramatic human tale.” The Grimms, Scott, and 
Max Miiller thought folktales the detritus of myth: Lang, Hartland, 
and Wundt thought myth the higher development of folktales; recent 
‘students believe the two simultaneous developments for differing 
ends, natural and supernatural. Chase’s definition, though it tends 
to blur the distinctions made by savages themselves, is valuable for 
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folklorists as well as critics: “any narrative or poem which reaffirms 
the dynamism and vibrancy of the world, which fortifies the ego with 
the impression that there is a magically potent brilliancy or dramatic 
force in the world, may be called a myth.” Myth is neither magic 
nor religion. Magic coerces the objective world by the ego; religion 
coerces the ego by the gods. “Myth dramatizes in poetic form the 
disharmonies, the deep neurotic disturbances which may be occasioned 
by the clash of inward and outward forces, and . . . [thus] performs 
a profoundly beneficial and life-giving act.” Myth may owe much to 
the neurosis of the shaman: “The gods are not revealed from on high 
but have to be made painfully out of human stuff.” 


Chase clearly owes much to Freud and Jung, but he is anxious 
to assert that his theory is pragmatic naturalism rather than psycho- 
analysis. Nevertheless “every pragmatist should be pursued now and 
then by the Eumenides.” Freud suffers from Frazerian evolutionism, 
from perilous analogies between society and individual, and from too 
hasty equation of dream, myth, and poetry. But Kroeber and 
Malinowski, who are anything but Freudians, recognize the value of 
his analysis in the study of primitive peoples. 


It is instructive to remember that the eighteenth-century 
man, of all men the most terrified of his own unconscious 
[compare Dr. Johnson], generally supposed that the emotion 
of fear was the pervasive primitive emotion and that it was 
responsible for religion. By refusing to make mythical 
projections of his own unconscious, he laid himself more 
readily open to fear than men have commonly done. 


As individuals we are now custodians of powerful forces once held 
in leash by Christianity: we ignore them at our peril. 


Chase’s program is to use myth not as scientific data but as sus- 
tenance for our own time. “We must be free, as was the savage priest- 
thinker, the Greek Stoic, or the Christian father, to interpret the 
traditional mythology as our moral or intellectual emotions demand.” 
Chase is aware, however, of the danger of seizing “upon one facet of 
the myth, one ghost precipitated from the artistic whole,” and sup- 
posing “that this is the myth, or the explanation of the myth.” 
Suzanne Langer is wrong in finding myth too symbolic, too rational— 
it is dynamic metaphor in full creative drive, not static symbol already 
created. The New Critics are wrong in taking myth as dogma, an- 
terior to poetry—it is poetry and cannot be analyzed out. Artists like 
Yeats and Lawrence, avid for the return of potent myth, defeat their 
own desire by placing it in a “mythopoetic past”—its forms may 
change but it is continually reborn. “If we have no Olympus, we may 
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find solace by reflecting that neither had the Greeks.” With these 
affirmations Chase turns to literary criticism, and wisely seeks to 
reconcile those oppositions, Metaphysical, Romantic, and Modern, 
which torment the schools. Donne’s myth is neither ornament nor 
argument: it is magic and wit and ritual. Wordsworth’s Leech- 
Gatherer has mana, which brings the poet to a new sense of the 
vitality of nature. Yeats’ “Among School Children” evokes the living 
Ledaean child who transforms discursive aged humor into revelation. 
Auden’s “In Sickness and in Health” resolves the tensions of modern 
marriage by conceiving sex as ritual controlled by a “pragmatic god.” 


We may disagree with some aspects of a book at once so sound 
and so audacious. Chase’s reaction against the nineteenth-century 
attempt to make myth a kind of science, an explanation of natural 
forces, leads him to ignore so distinguished a student as Oskar 
Dahnhardt whose natursagen lets the stories tell their own tale. This 
fault Chase perhaps owes to his association with, if not allegiance 
to, recent critical theory. One thoroughly understands why Joyce, 
Eliot and Yeats wish to use myth as sustenance rather than decora- 
tion, and why critics respond to their need. There may be intellectual 
as well as pedagogical reasons for rebelling against the literary his- 
torian’s obsession with milieu. After due attention to Elizabethan stage 
and audience we still must decide what Shakespeare says to those who 
live in 1951. But folklorists, whose concern with communal art adds 
a new dimension to literary history and criticism, cannot ignore the 
context. Bolte and Polivka rightly preface their discussion of the 
folktale with the folk’s own names for “marchen”; Boas and the 
linguists rightly remark that the distinction between myth and tale 
is imbedded in the very structure of primitive language. Nothing is 
gained by blurring the distinction between folktale, myth, and legend. 
If we are to gain sustenance from myth we must take seriously the 
testimony of the primitives themselves, as Radin does. This need not 
lead to mere cultural relativity, but that is a problem for the 
philosophers. 


Though we must applaud the attempt to make myth come alive, 
we must sadly admit that science gets in the way. After Lucretius 
it was hard to use myth as Homer did. We sense the evasions in 
Yeats’ mythology; he sensed them himself. Joyce succeeds in uniting 
the conscious mind with the mythical substratum in Finnegan’s 
Wake, but at the risk of losing the attention of all but the very faith- 


ful. As David Bidney says (American Anthropologist, LII [1950], 
22): ; 


Myth .. . is correlative to belief and implies a priori that 
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the narrative or explanation described as mythological is 
not true or credible, It is important to note . . . that a myth 
is evaluated as such only from the perspective of those who 
do not share the ideas and beliefs under consideration. From 
the perspective of those who accept the ideas and beliefs 
as true and valid, the latter are not myths at all. 


If a writer creates a myth today, the first critical review turns it into 
something else. The result is what Ransom, against his best desires, 
would call a God without Thunder, a comic hero like Joyce’s H. C. 
Earwicker, who after being seen in all his glory of “epiphany” gives 
rise to the pathetic self-cancelling wish; “I have heard anyone tell it 
jesterday . . . how one should come on morrow here but it is never 
here that one today.” Arthur or Lincoln do not come back; the Dying 
God, recognized as a myth, tends to stay dead. Maud Botkin, who is 
not without Chase’s hope, knows the paradox: 


Had we succeeded in founding an institution that could 
tame national resentments, as resentments have been tamed 
between fellow citizens, some myth of divine intervention 
might take shape for us in poetry reflecting our collective 
triumph. But at this dark hour of the world’s fortunes, if 
poet of ours fashions a myth of achieved deliverance, it is 
individual and spiritual triumph only his symbol can reflect 
(quoted in Stanley E. Hyman, The Armed Vision, [New 
York: 1948], p. 164). 


Our present temper demands that the United Nations be strengthened 
by their own action, rather than by H. C. Earwicker. We can follow 
Chase to the point of separating our fear of wild guesses, reduced 
views like those of Max Miiller, bad science in other words, from 
the use which is made of bad science in Joyce, with his Viconian 
cycles and Hamlet fantasies. The bad science of Joyce may even 
supply emotional release or catharsis, and hence strengthen our will 
to seek the practical objectives we desire. But we must reluctantly 
agree that this use of poetry demands in turn an eventual recorso 
to the clearer canons of the reason—that we must at some stage deny 
the bad science. If myth, as Chase hopes, can help reconcile our split 
personalities, individual and social, so much the better. But we must 
not delude ourselves with the belief that we are mastering nature 
when we are living for a moment in the world of man’s desire, man’s 
irreducible but not omnipotent desire. 


Ohio State University Francis Lee Utley 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Native American Balladry: A Descriptive Study and a Biblio- 
graphical Syllabus. G. Malcolm Laws, Jr. (Philadelphia: The Amer- 
ican Folklore Society, Bibliographical Series, Vol. I, 1950). xii+276 


PP- 


This, the first of a new Bibliographical Series to be published 
by the American Folklore Society, undertakes to sift out from the 
large body of folksong assembled by collectors in English-speaking 
America what may properly be called native American ballads, group 
them, and describe them. The latter half of the book consists of a 
description of the ballads so chosen arranged in nine groups: A War 
Ballads, B Ballads of Cowboys and Pioneers, C Ballads of Lumber- 
jacks or Shanty Boys, D Ballads of Sailors, E Ballads about Criminals 
and Outlaws, F Murder Ballads, G Ballads of Tragedies and Disasters, 
H Ballads on Various Topics, and J Ballads of the Negro. Notation 
is made of where they may be found in published collections, of re- 
cordings of them in the Archive of American Folk Song in the 
Library of Congress, and of as much as the author has been able to 
learn about their origin and history. To these are added brief lists 
of ballad-like pieces—current traditionally but not in his opinion 
true ballads—and of imported ballads and folksongs current in 
American tradition. A bibliography of the sources used and an index 
of the ballads by title complete the book. 


Since the pieces which Dr. Laws considers native American 
are a good deal unlike the ballads assembled in Child’s and Grundt- 
vig’s great collections, he finds himself obliged to reconsider the 
definition of the word ballad. Going over the definitions of Kitt- 
redge, Entwistle, and especially Gerould, he finds that none of them 
quite fits the facts of American balladry. Particularly difficult is it to 
draw a satisfactory line between the ballad and the song. Largely 
for the purpose of distinguishing between the ballad and the song he 
finally defines the former as “ . . . a narrative folksong which drama- 
tizes a memorable event .. .. The primary purpose of the ballad is to 
tell a story, while that of the song is to express a state of mind.” He 
realizes that his definition does not include the idea of objectivity, 
impersonality, as against a subjective attitude, a distinction that has 
generally been made by those who have attempted to define the 
genus ballad. But the omission is made advisedly. A good many of 
the pieces admitted to his canon (58 out of 187) are first person 
narratives, and not a few of them show a moralising strain. If such 
pieces, nevertheless, are centered on a memorable event they are 
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ballads." There is no mention of those peculiarities of structure— 
the leaping and lingering, the incremental repetition—which Gum- 
mere has taught us to recognize as marks of the ballad style, for these 
marks are absent from the American ballad. 

Chapter II explains and defends his method of classification. 
It “. . . emphasizes occupations and events rather than theme, form, 
style, place of origin, or any other criterion upon which classifications 
may be based.” The ballads of the lumberjacks, he finds, are “super- 
ior in lyricism and emotional impact to all others produced in America 
except those of the Negro.” Ballads of criminals and outlaws merely 
continue a long-standing tradition of British balladry. Group F, 
about Murders, and group G, about tragedies and disasters, also 
continue a well established type of old world ballad making. His 
penultimate group, ballads on various topics, is confessedly a catch- 
all. To the subject of Negro ballads, a fairly distinctive group, he 
devotes a separate chapter later in his discussion. 

Chapter III discusses American ballads, according to his defi- 
nition, as dramatic narratives. Though the American ballad-maker is 
“. . . ultimately indebted to England and Ireland for most of his 
stanzaic forms and for his narrative method”—for his choice of topic 
too, it might be said for groups E-G—there are differences. Ameri- 
can ballads, being for the most part a product of the Victorian age, 
are more restrained in language, especially with regard to sex, than 
the typical English broadside; they avoid the gory and the suggestive. 
And they are an expression of a democratic society; they know noth- 
ing of lords and ladies and show no consciousness of social distinc- 
tions. Like the broadside ballad they are somewhat given to a sub- 
jective, moralizing treatment. But the governing consideration here 
is that they are narratives dramatizing an action. 

Chapter IV takes up the question of the origin of these Ameri- 
can ballads. All of them, Dr. Laws believes, are of individual, per- 
sonal origin. Personal authorship has been claimed for nearly fifty 
of them. Communal origin has been claimed for a few of them: 





1 There has been a good deal of confusion over this matter of objectivity. 
Generally the use of first person narrative does not mean that the actor in the 
story makes the ballad. In that stanza of Mary Hamilton that begins “Last 
night there were four Maries” no one, I imagine, supposes that Mary herself 
made the ballad. The singer—the maker of the ballad too, no doubt— 
imaginatively, dramatically, identifies himself momentarily with the unhappy 
lady. So too in The Butcher Boy, tremendously popular among American 
ballad singers, there is no difficulty about the fact that the first part of the 
story is first person narrative by the girl who before the story is done has 
hanged herself. When Steenstrup objects to the form of The Son’s Sorrow 
in which the story, in the first person of the grieving son, includes his s:icide, 
as “nonsensical,” he has failed to realize the dramatic intent of the ballad. 
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one of the war ballads, three of those about lumberjacks, and the 
boll weevil song. But the claim is disallowed as inherently improb- 
able and, at all events, not proved. That texts vary, sometimes widely, 
is of course unquestionable. These variations are the result of failure 
of memory for the most part—sometimes they are conscious additions 
by the singer, sometimes they are drawn from a store of more or less 
suitable or applicable stanzas floating in the folk memory. Variations 
increase in proportion to the looseness of construction of the original 
ballad. So there is surprisingly little variation in texts of Young 
Charlotte reported from traditional singing in many and widely sepa- 
rated parts of the country because the original ballad is an admirably 
constructed dramatic narrative. Like James Bird, one of the war 
ballads, it is not of folk origin. It was written by a famous journal- 
ist. Seba Smith (author of the “Major Jack Downing” letters of the 
Jacksonian era) and published in a New York magazine in 1843. Yet 
it has become indubitable folksong, reported as such from Nova 
Scotia, Mississippi, Texas, California, and pretty much everywhere 
in between, and with, so far as the record shows, practically no help 
from print. It is a truly remarkable phenomenon. Some others are 
certainly of “literary” origin, among them the Civil War ballad of 
The Last Fierce Charge, very widely known but not yet traced to a 
personal author.? Some are adaptations of magazine verse, for in- 
stance The Dying Cowboy, which is closely modeled on a piece of 
magazine sentiment, The Ocean Burial, written by a clergyman, pub- 
lished in The Southern Literary Messenger in 1839, and popularized 
by the singer Ossian E. Dodge in the fifties. Another sort of de- 
pendence on preceding matter is illustrated by the tremendously pop- 
ular song of The Jealous Lover (known also as Florella, Luella, and 
by a score or more of other names) reported from Newfoundland, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Wyoming, and points between. Just this ballad 
has not been reported from the Old World; but its theme—the man 
invites the girl to take a walk with him and when he gets her far 
into the woods murders her—is a standard theme of broadside bal- 
ladry and has been since the seventeenth century. In Little Omie 
Wise, Pearl Bryan, Nell Cropsey, and others it has been fitted into 
local crimes. But in The Jealous Lover the story is told without defi- 
nite localization in time or place. No doubt its lasting popularity is 
to be set down to the credit of its structure; it “dramatizes a memor- 





2 Professor Hudson of the University of North Carolina in notes on a 
North Carolina version of this ballad soon to appear in the F, C. Brown Col- 
lection reports that in a scrapbook left by Barry to the Harvard Library there 
are four newspaper prints of it, two of which give a Virginia Townsend as the 
author, but without further information about her. 
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able event” with simple dignity and power. Most of the ballads that 
have been ascribed to specific authors are the work of more or less 
professional singers—woodsmen, cowboys, mountain men like Mrs, 
Thomas’s Jilson Setters of Kentucky. Sometimes they have them 
printed and sell them; but for the most part the distribution of bal- 
lads is by word of mouth or at most by “ballets,” hand-written texts. 


Chapter V emphasizes the factual character of American bal- 
ladry. In the course of a ballad’s journey in time and place the par- 
ticulars may be modified and the action relocated, but it remains 
true that “. . . dramatic facts . . . are the raw materials out of which 
the folk composer is able to produce a ballad.” Chapter VI deals with 
versification. The commonest verse form is the regular ballad stanza 
of fours and threes, but other forms are found. Trisyllabic movement 
is recognized, as in Paul Jones’s Victory and Sweet Betsy from Pike, 
but he fails to note the rather frequent four-syllable rhythm (like that 
of Greek tragic verse), either in four and three measures as in The 
Constitution and the Guerriere or in couplets of fours as in Fuller 
and Warren, The Wandering Cowboy, and several others. 


As was noted above, he devotes a special chapter to the Negro 
ballads. They differ rather markedly from the white man’s balladry— 
though some included by Laws in this division, notably Frankie and 
Johnny, are scarcely of assured Negro origin. The themes are here 
as in the white man’s balladry preferably criminals and “bad men.” 
But the Negro treats them somewhat differently. For one thing, he 
is much more given to refrains. For another, his treatment -of his 
theme is freer. Texts vary rather widely; singers expand or change 
their texts, introducing bits not always quite relevant to the story, 
stanzas from the general storehouse of ballad memory. On account 
of this looseness of structure it is often difficult to separate Negro 
ballads from other Negro song. The theory of communal origin 
comes up again here, especially with regard to The Boll Weevil, and 
is again rejected. Whatever we may think about the validity of some 
of these Negro songs as ballads, Dr. Laws is impressed by their poetic 
quality, at once realistic and imaginative. “The Negro singer is 
dramatist first, moralist second, if at all, in contrast to the white 
singer”; and his songs have “. . . added immeasurably to the richness 
of American balladry.” And he pays deserved tribute to “the great 
hero-ballad” of John Henry. 


A final chapter sketches the course of balladry in America: first 
our inheritance from British balladry, which still makes up some- 
thing like two-thirds of the ballads traditionally known in this country, 
and then how it was carried from the earlier-settled East to the newer 
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valley country and the great plains. The American balladist, inherit- 
ing the riches of this tradition, proceeded from it to the composition 
of ballads of his own expressive of the new conditions, events, and 
feelings of his life in the country which he has made his own. 

What, then, are the findings of this initial attempt to sift out 
the “native American ballads” in our folk tradition? - 


The 187 pieces listed as native American ballads are folksong 
because they live in tradition* among the folk singers of America. 
They are ballads because they are narrative folksong which drama- 
tizes a memorable event. They are American because they originated 
in America; because they deal (those at least in the first four 
groups—the ballads of war, of cowboys, of lumbermen, of sailors— 
and in the final group, the Negro ballads; those in the other groups 
also, by and large, but not so distinctively) with specific facts of 
American history, occupations, ways of life. Structurally and stylistic- 
ally they are quite unlike the old ballads gathered by Child but owe 
much to the English broadside tradition. Taken as a whole they 
lack (with the possible exception of the Negro ballads) any definite 
style or identity of quality—unless we find such quality in their 
democratic temper, and even here they seem not to differ markedly 
from the ballad of the British broadside tradition. They have been 
made in America, by Americans, and out of American facts and con- 
ditions. But this hardly gives them identity as a form of folk poetry. 


University of Missouri H. M. Belden 
Columbia, Missouri 


Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist. Stella Brewer Brookes. (Ath- 
ens, Georgia: University of Georgia Press, 1950). xv +182 pp. 


It is surprising to see in how many ways the work of Joel 
Chandler Harris—at his best but a minor figure—is worthy of a book- 
length study. The present book, by Mrs. Stella Brewer Brookes, pro- 
fessor of English at Clark College, Atlanta, considers Harris from two 
approaches: first, two chapters on the environmental and literary 
influences which shaped his work, and the relationship. between folk 
materials and literary art in his writing; and second, a classification 
of the Uncle Remus books according to their folklore characteristics— 
trickster tales, animal motifs, myths, supernatural tales, proverbs, folk- 





_* Dr. Laws has excluded from his list ballads that have not been reported 
as living traditional song since 1920. 
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say, dialect, and songs. Mrs. Brookes shows one commendable virtue 
throughout her book: her enthusiasm for Harris never flags, and she 
communicates this lively interest to her reader. 


This book has been highly praised by several well-known scholars 
of both folklore and literature; yet I think its value will in time be 
found not so much in what it says as in the important problems it 
raises or suggests but does not answer. Mrs. Brookes’ achievement is 
after all a modest one; she outlines Harris’ debts to Negro folklore 
in a convenient and provocative manner which will surely lead other 
scholars to re-examine Uncle Remus. One hopes, too, that they will 
then wish to complete the study of this inimitable raconteur. For we 
still need a thoroughgoing comparative study of the folk materials 
Harris used, and a definitive judgment of his literary merits. 


Harris was first of all a storyteller who wrote to entertain chil- 
dren. Like many of his modern counterparts, he found folktales a 
natural subject for juvenile fiction. Unlike most of them, however, 
he could draw upon a store of personal memories—his fieldwork if 
you will—of Negro tales he had heard on the Georgia plantation 
where he grew up. Of these stories, he wrote to Gomme in 1883, 
“Not one of them is cooked, and not one nor any part of one is an in- 
vention of mine. They are all genuine folk-lore tales.” But he soon 
used up the stock he had at first-hand; even before his note to Gomme 
he had written to a journalist acquaintance in Georgia, asking, “Isn’t 
there some one . . . who would be willing to piroot around among 
the negroes of Darien and gather me the outiines of the animal and 
alligator stories that form the basis of African mythology?” One 
such informant, a Negro from Denoia, Georgia, sent him the motif 
for his story, “The End of Mr. Bear,” and added, “Mr. Harris you 
have the tale now give it wit!” It would be interesting to see, with 
the help of a formal literary analysis, to what degree Harris’ “wit” 
preserved or transformed the folktale motifs he received. Although 
Mrs. Brookes praises his work (“From a purely artistic standpoint 
Harris’s books must always be included among the masterpieces of 
American literature”) there is practically no comparison of Harris 
with contemporary dialect humorists or with his later imitators, Cer- 
tainly his memory is ill served by uncritical overpraise; why summon 
the ghosts of Hawthorne, James, and Melville to measure him by? 
Harris obviously belongs among the best writers in a minor tradition: 
with Longstreet, G. W. Harris, and Hooper, among the Southern 
regional humorists. Mrs. Brookes passed up a fine opportunity to 
measure his gifts against those of a less distinguished writer who used 
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identical materials; she tells us that one Charles C. Jones wrote a 
book of his own on the motifs he had collected for Harris. One 
wishes to know exactly how the Uncle Remus stories are superior 
to Jones’ Negro Myths of the Georgia Coast. 


Joel C. Harris wrote not about the Crackers who had been the 
subjects of his predecessors, but about the Negroes of slavery days. 
With Irwin Russell, he is credited by Mrs. Brookes as being one of the 
first American writers to realize the literary possibilities of Negro 
themes and Negro dialect.1 Much has been made of Harris as an 
interpreter of Negro life; indeed, Theodore Roosevelt praised the 
Uncle Remus books for furthering mutual understanding between 
the races. In judging Harris’ works, therefore, we must take account 
of their social implications, of the conception of Negro character held 
by the author, and of its effect upon his readers. 


Our judgment of any author who uses folk materials must be 
based on at least two considerations: what is the value of the folk- 
lore he chooses to write about? and how skillfully does he handle 
his materials? The value of the folklore rests in the first place upon 
its authenticity, and in the second upon its extent. As for the 
authenticity of Harris’ materials, Mrs. Brookes remarks that “It is not 
within the scope of the present volume to inquire into the origin of 
the Uncle Remus tales.” But why should it not be? Since these 
tales are generally accepted as portraitures of Negro life, should we 
not know whether they actually are Afro-American stories, or Euro- 
pean interpolations instead? Despite her disclaimer, Mrs. Brookes 
summarizes an article by Adolf Gerber, “Uncle Remus Traced to the 
Old World,” from the Journal of American Folklore for 1893. His 
thesis, which Mrs. Brookes supports, is that “the more complex a 
story is, the more likely that it had been itmported”—from the Old 
World instead of from Africa. Now, in the past fifty-seven years we 
have come a long way in appreciating the complexity of social 
organization among the West African tribes; modern music and mod- 
ern art are both deeply indebted to the aesthetic folk experiences of 
these native peoples for sophisticated principles of form and _ sub- 
tleties of rhythmic structure. It surely seems possible to challenge 





‘Mrs. Brookes is mistaken in her statement (on p, 14) that Russell was 
the first important writer to set the vogue for Negro dialect literature. Accord- 
ing to Charles R. Anderson, Sidney Lanier merits this distinction; not only did 
he write a “prose sketch in Negro dialect” in 1865, but 1874-1875 he and his 
brother Clifford Lanier published dialect poems in Scribner’s which were 
widely imitated. See Anderson, editor, Works of Sidney Lanier, Baltimore, 
1945, vol. I, pp. xliv-1, 215-217, 384-385. 
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Gerber’s contention that complexity in the folktale is proof of Euro- 
pean influence; but this Mrs, Brookes does not do. 

With respect to the scope of his folk materials, Harris drew upon 
at least two types of Negro folk life—the Middle Georgia plantation, 
such as the one on which Uncle Remus lives; and also the Sea Islands. 
For the latter he introduced a new character, Daddy Jake, who relates 
his tales in the Gullah dialect. 

However, there is an implicit limitation in the range of this folk- 
lore, and in the range of Harris’ own understanding of the tales, 
This we may learn from his introduction to Uncle Remus, His Songs 
and His Sayings: 


. my purpose has been to preserve the legends themselves 
in their original simplicity, and to wed them permanently to 
the quaint dialect . . . through the medium of which they 
have become a part of the domestic history of every South- 
ern family; and I have endeavored to give the whole a gen- 
uine flavor of the old plantation. 


Thus Harris preserved the old tales in their dialect not so much as 
an imaginative interpretation of Negro life, but for the pleasant 
associations they have for white people who grew up, as he did, with 
kindly old Negroes as their childhood companions. 

Uncle Remus himself is hardly a typical spokesman for the 
Negro of slavery times. As Harris conceived him, 


He was the confidential family servant, his attitude and his 
actions showing that he considered himself a partner in the 
various interests of the plantation . . . . He was reasonably 
vain of his importance, and the other negroes treated him 
with great consideration . . . for Uncle Remus was not with- 
out influence with his master and mistress. 


Are the tales which he would tell, or could tell, to the little white boy 
typical of folklore from the plantation? There were stories Uncle 
Remus does not mention which might show us quite a different pic- 
ture of slavery days—the tales we know from Ben Botkin’s Lay My 
Burden Down, and their more recent analogues, such as those Mrs. 
Brookes’ brother, Professor J. Mason Brewer, has collected in Georgia 
and elsewhere. But in the present book we get no hint that Negro 
folklore contains any significant strands which Harris did not use. 
But what of the tales Uncle Remus does tell? Brer Rabbit 
emerges as their real hero. Mrs. Brookes describes him and his ad- 
ventures, presenting a table of his eighty-four deceptions of man and 
“all the creeturs.” She does not, however, explain his prevelance or 
his traits; though she synopsizes much, she analyzes little. It seems 
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obvious that Brer Rabbit, like the Grey Goose, is a folk hero because 
he is a symbol of his folk. The rabbit, so feebly endowed by nature to 
fend off foes in a world where force is law, relies upon his cleverness, 
urbanity, and wit to put all the wolves and foxes in predicaments— 
and then torments them with his “sass.” Surely here is a masked self- 
portrait of the slave; how successfully the droll features hid the hopes, 
resentments, and imaginative triumphs of the Negro may be measured 
by the popularity of these stories with the whites; the first Uncle 
Remus book alone sold 80,000 copies in twenty years. Undoubtedly 
Mrs. Brookes is correct in saying that, ‘““Though humorous, Harris’s 
portrayal seems genuinely sympathetic.” Yet since he viewed the tales 
primarily as entertainment for Southern children (p. 25), one wonders 
how aware he could have been of what they meant to the Negroes 
who told them. 


One wonders, too, what the Uncle Remus books have meant to 
the Negroes who read them. The distance and the difference which 
Harris assumes to exist between Uncle Remus and his readers is of 
course, common to all regional literature which, in the romantic tradi- 
tion, idealizes primitivism. For most Negroes, I imagine, the privilege 
of being idealized proves a bit ambiguous when at the same time 
their race must be considered primitive and naive. But since the 
perceptive reader is more likely to identify himself with Brer Rabbit 
than with the narrator, perhaps the hard-won wit of the trickster 
folk-hero triumphs over the reductive assumptions of his literary 
redactor after all. 


As for Harris’ other debts to Negro folklore, the most important 
are for myths, supernatural tales, proverbs, and songs. Mrs. Brookes 
synopsizes twenty-four myths of creation, origins of animals, etc. 
Someone should someday compare these myths with those in Kip- 
ling’s Just-So Stories, a similar folklore-literary enterprise contem- 
porary with Uncle Remus. Harris also told tales of witchcraft, ghosts, 
and devils; these Mrs. Brookes outlines. Her chapter on “The 
Supernatural,” however, makes no use of Puckett’s Folk Beliefs of the 
Southern Negro, and so we do not know how typical are the super- 
stitions of Uncle Remus and Daddy Jake, or whether any are not 
Negro superstitions at all. In proverbs, folk-say, and dialect she 
directs us to Harris’ talent for catching the regional phrase and in- 
flection. But since he depended increasingly on second-hand sources— 
and rather weary of the whole Uncle Remus series—one wishes to 
know whether the later stories are as true to Negro speech as the 
earlier ones, and whether Uncle Remus as a folk philosopher speaks 
from the experience of the Negro or the white. In the chapter on 
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songs—there are twenty-six songs and thirty-four fragments in the 
Remus books—Mrs. Brookes passed up an opportunity to compare 
his texts with those from the definitive collections, to determine 
whether or not, like Scott and Motherwell, and possibly Sandburg, 
he has improved upon what he heard from the folk. An unexpected 
revelation is that Harris’ theory of prosody coincides with that of 
Sidney Lanier, whom Harris recognized as an authority on Negro 
songs. 

Despite its limitations, if Joel Chandler Harris—Folklorist stimu- 
lates scholars to make a comparative analysis of the Uncle Remus 
stories, it will prove a useful addition to the study of folk traditions 
in American literature. 


Temple University Daniel G. Hoffman 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Brief Notices* 


Opportunities in Arizona Folklore. (Tucson: University of An- . 
zona Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 1, General Bulletin, No. 9, 1945). 55 pp. 
Folk Tales from the Patagonia Area, Santa Cruz County, Arizona. 
Introduction by Doris Seibold. (Tucson: University of Arizona 
Bulletin, Vol. 19, No. 4, General Bulletin, No. 13, 1949). 37 pp. 
Versos del Sombrero Blanco: A collection of coplas tradicionales 
made ... by Students of the Patagonia Union High School under the 
Direction of Miss Doris Seibold. Edited and with an introduction 
by Albert William Bork. (Tucson: University of Arizona Bulletin, 
Vol. 20, No. 2, General Bulletin, No. 14, 1949). 20 pp. 

An interdepartmental folklore committee at the University of 
Arizona has been working to develop statewide interest in recording 
Arizona’s folklore. The first bulletin listed above gives interesting and 
attractive examples of some of the many kinds of folklore—English, 
Spanish, and Indian—available in the state. It also includes a useful 
digest in English of Kaarle Krohn’s important discussion of folklore 
methods, Die folkloristische Arbeitsmethode. Other states interested 
in activating folklore interest might well follow the model of this 
pamphlet. 

Bulletins 13 and 14, among the first demonstrations of the suc- 
cess of the Committee’s activity, contain materials collected by high 





* Unless it is otherwise indicated all brief notices are from the pen of 
the Review Editor, Herbert Halpert, Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 
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school students. Bulletin 13 has an introduction by Miss Doris Seibold 
which describes how folklore activity developed under her guidance 
at the Patagonia High School. The bulletin contains a variety of 
legends plus a few jests and tall tales. The texts are in English, 
although apparently many were originally told in Spanish. Names of 
informants and collectors are given, but there is no description of 
how the stories were written down or how much the texts have been 
edited. Bulletin 14 contains eighty-seven coplas in Spanish. The 
introduction by Professor Bork comments briefly on the history and 
themes of these short, pungent folk stanzas. These three inexpensive 
pamphlets (forty, thirty-five, and twenty cents each respectively) are 
a fine indication of the wealth of folklore we may expect to get from 
Arizona. 


Folksongs on Records, Issue Three. Compiled and edited by Ben 
Gray Lumpkin and others. (Boulder, Colo.: Folksongs on Records; 
Denver, Colo.: Alan Swallow, 1950). vi+98 pp. (Obtainable from 
Folksongs on Records, 851 Eighteenth Street, Boulder, Colo.) 


This useful book, which will be of interest to all folksong en- 
thusiasts, teachers, and librarians, lists folksong records that have 
been published commercially in the United States. It is a valuable 
attempt to bring some order out of the comparative chaos which 
exists in the field. We have only meager knowledge of the many 
recordings made of folksongs from the early days of “hillbilly” and 
“race” records up to the recent splurge of so-called folksong albums 
issued by dozens of phonograph companies, large and small. 

Professor Lumpkin has secured his titles from his own collection, 
from old record catalogues and from titles suggested by other col- 
lectors of commercial folksong records. In the latter case he is care- 
ful to indicate who contributed the title. 

The numbered alphabetical listing in the main section is by 
singer or singing group, with occasional listings by album title where 
various singers are represented in the album. Especially commend- 
able is the effort to indicate where the same records have appeared 
under different labels, and to give a standard song title to supple- 
ment the often meaningless one under which a record may have been 
issued. Indian songs and dances are listed in section II; folk dance 
records in III; and the Library of Congress folksong sets in IV. 

Supplementary materials include a bibliography of recent books 
and articles, a list of collectors and contributors, and a valuable index 
to recordings of English and Scottish traditional ballads. There are, 
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also, other indexes: to recordings of spirituals, Irish songs, Mexican 
and other Latin-American songs, and to recorded songs from vari- 
ous countries. It might be worth noting that item 577, the out-of- 
print set of HMV records by Joseph Taylor, is the most important, 
commercially-issued set of authentic English folksongs sung by an 
English folk singer. 


Aside from occasional highly personal comments on such albums 
as he has heard by the editor, whose knowledge of authentic folk- 
singing styles seems somewhat limited, there is no systematic attempt 
to evaluate the material. A beginning for such a project may be 
found in two items not included in the bibliography: my own article, 
“Some Recorded American Folk Song,” The American Music Lover, 
II (November, 1936), 196-200; and the important, mimeographed 
“List of American Folk Songs on Commercial Records,” compiled by 
Alan Lomax, which appeared in the Report of the Committee of the 
Conference on Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music (Sep- 
tember 3, 1940), 126-146, and was also reissued separately with some 
revisions. 


Because of the nature of the material it is doubtful if a complete 
listing can ever be assembled; but Professor Lumpkin has collected 
an amazingly large and important list. Its weaknesses are those of a 
pioneer attempt. Since the editor seems to be receptive to advice and 
criticism, I hope that public support of this publication will enable 
him to issue later an amplified and revised edition. 


Tennessee Folk Songs. Collected by George Boswell; arranged by 
Charles F. Bryan. (Printed for use in Tennessee Public Schools with. 
permission of the authors. State Department of Education, Division 
of Public Schools [Elementary]. 1950). 7 pp. 


This pleasant little group of six songs collected by Mr. George 
Boswell is being distributed by the Tennessee Department of Educa- 
tion to the public schools. Mr. Charles F. Bryan has very wisely born. 
in mind the pamphlet’s use, and has kept each piano accompaniment 
to a simple harmonization of the melody. They can therefore be 


easily played even by student accompanists, which should extend the - 


usefulness of the collection. The significance of this pamphlet is far 
greater than its unpretentious format would suggest. Here, perhaps: 
for the first time in the United States, a folksong collector and a com- 
poser who has worked with the folk idiom, have been invited to pre- 
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pare a folksong collection for school use under the sponsorship of a 
state education system. Let us hope that other states will follow the 
same course of action. 


Folk Rhymes and Jingles of Maryland Children. Collected by 
Children’s Literature Class, 1944, State Teachers College, Frostburg, 
Maryland. Edited by Dorothy G. Howard. 31 pp. mimeographed. 
(Obtainable from College Bookstore, State Teachers College, Frost- 
burg, Md.) 


Here is an important collection of children’s rhymes from west- 
ern Maryland that, as far as I know, has not been noticed by the 
folklore journals. The collection gives a large number of rhymes 
classified under various headings, including counting-out, ball-bounc- 
ing, rope-skipping, charms, taunts and autograph verses. There is a 
useful one-page bibliography. 

Dr. Howard is one of America’s most distinguished students of 
the lore of children. This little volume of material collected by one 
of her classes demonstrates how effectively students can be used as 
collectors of folklore. One could wish that along with the material 
Dr. Howard had asked the students to include comments on just 
how the rhymes were used or why they remembered them since such 
data is sadly lacking in most of our collections. 

The idea of issuing folklore materials in inexpensive format is 
one that should receive more attention, particularly in view of the 
rising costs of printing. A systematic project is badly needed in this 
country to bring out some part of the bulk of unpublished folklore 
materials and make it more available for study purposes. I hope 
other collectors will follow Dr. Howard and bring out part of their 
materials in similar fashion. 


The Fables of Aesop: Selected, Told Anew and Their History 
Traced. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950). x+174. pp. 


The Fables of Aesop, in the selection by Joseph Jacobs, has, like 
his collections of folktales, long been recognized both as a children’s 
classic and as an important scholarly reference work, This reissue 
of the book in Macmillan’s series: “New Children’s Classics,” has 
good, clear type and effective and amusing pictures by Kurt Wiese. 
The new format makes it far superior as a children’s book to the old 
1894 edition with its over-ornate boxes and scrolls. 
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It is with regret, however, that I report the jettisoning of Jacobs’ 
valuable notes (pages 196-220 in my copy of the 1902 edition) which, 
together with his introductory essay, made the book such a treasure 
for the folklorist and the teacher. Happily the essay, “A Short His- 
tory of the Aesopic Fable,” has been retained in an appendix. Failure 
to list either the preface or the essay in a table of contents is an edi- 
torial oversight since they might easily remain unnoticed. The ab- 
sence of any indication of the date of the essay makes very misleading 
at least one of Jacobs’ references to scholars “in the present century.” 


Though the new edition is admirable as a children’s book, folk- 
lorists and teachers will have to search for second-hand copies of the 
earlier edition with the complete notes for their libraries. Let us hope 
that at a time when other publishers are finally introducing appendix 
notes to make their editions of children’s folklore books of more 
general value, the Macmillan Company will not retrogress from its 
fine, scholarly standards, but will reintroduce Jacobs’ chart and notes 
in later printings. The greater usefulness to teachers and scholars 
of this classic work in its complete form should balance the added 
expense of a few pages in small type. 


Singular Travels, Campaigns and Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen. R. E. Raspe and others. Edited with an introduction by 
John Carswell. Illustrated by Leslie Wood. (London: The Cresset 
Press, 1948). xlvit+178 pp. 


Attention is called to this important British edition of Mun- 
chausen which reprints for the first time the earliest text available for 
each portion of the famous travels. The first section, in particular 
(usually printed as chapters two through six in most of the standard 
editions, including the useful one edited by W. Rose in the Broadway 
Translations series), is basic for any attempt to study the tall tale 
in Europe and the United States. The editor’s long introduction dis- 
cusses Raspe’s career, gives some early European parallels to the 
“core” group of tales, and traces the history of the book’s editions. 
As Mr. Carswell points out, “the text of Munchausen’s Travels, as 
usually reprinted, is the product of a long tradition of haphazard 
revision and improvisation.” The many editions through which the 
book passed indicates its popularity; and every American collection 
of tall tales includes clear evidence of the book’s effect on the oral 
tradition. 
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Children and Books. May Hill Arbuthnot. (Chicago, etc.: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1947). xiv+626 pp. 


Courses in children’s literature are required for grade and high 
school teachers in many states. Folklorists should take note of the 
textbooks for such courses since they usually include discussion and 
examples of nursery rhymes, folktales, legends, and myth, Often 
these texts are the only source of folklore information that many 
teachers have. In most of these texts the editors apparently rely for 
their folkloristic information on older editions of encyclopedias and 
on outmoded scholarly works. Too frequently their examples come 
from rewritten versions of folktales, often with little or no hint of 
their degree of fidelity to the originals. 


Miss Arbuthnot’s volume, I am happy to report, shows a re- 
freshing awareness of recent scholarly sources. Of all such books that 
I have examined, hers is the one that presents most fully the various 
theories of the origin of the ballad, the folktale, and the myth. Her 
discussion of the complicated history of “Mother Goose” is excellent. 
Her careful review of the classic folktale collectors is quite good, as 
are her intelligent comments on comparativey recent American folk- 
tale and rhyme collections. Her actual choice of examples is not quite 
as up-to-date. She follows what is apparently a tradition among 
writers of books on children’s literature about which folktale editions 
are the official children’s classics; yet this is better than taking the 
material at third-hand. 


I can also commend Miss Arbuthnot’s suggestions on ways of 
using the folktale both for story telling and for its value in improving 
community relationships. In her discussion of teaching ballads and 
traditional verse, she pioneers in the children’s text field by recom- 
mending the use of the Library of Congress folksong albums with 
classes, as well as in recommending folksong collections that have 
singable tunes. She might have suggested that in many communities 
the children themselves can contribute family versions of ballads and 
folksongs. 

The book’s critical bibliographies are good, with only a few 
errors and omissions. Under Greek mythology there is no mention of 
the superb, scholarly retelling by Edith Hamilton. It is the Nursery 
Rhymes of England not “London” (p. 582) by James Orchard 
Halliwell; and mention should have been made that this book was 
reprinted and frequently enlarged through at least a fifth edition. 


Since Children and Books was copyrighted in 1947, it appeared 
before several important recent collections of folktales and rhymes, 
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as well as certain scholarly works. I hope that a revision will include 
both in the discussion and the bibliography such major contributions 
as Stith Thompson’s The Folktale (1946), Carl Withers’ Rocket 
in my Pocket (1948), The Cowtail Switch by Courlander and Herzog, 
and the valuable discussions in the Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology 
and Legend. 

This book is extremely attractive in format. The illustrations 
are well-chosen and include some of the art work of children as well 
as a survey of the work of the standard children’s book illustrators. 
The intelligent critical analysis shown throughout makes me com- 
mend this book not only as a text but also as a convenient guide for 
parents interested in choosing books for their children. 
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